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i, aged 4 months; Aug. 2, James F. « 

late John and Catherine O'Neil. can 
rs; Aug. 2, Richard M. son of John F 
ary E. aley aged 1 yearand 7 months: 
, Charles H. Pike, aged 70 years, 4 mos: 
, Johanna, wife of the late John Ham’ 


andolph, Aug. 4, Mrs. Mary Ann, wife 
hael Grady, aged 58. 

ichmond, July 31, Mrs. Sarah A. Boy. 
ged 76 years. 

yuth Portland, Aug. 4, James Walker 
68 years, 6 months; Aug. 7, Henry 
aged 57 years. 2 months. ‘ 
wan’s Island, July 24, Stephen E. Albee, 
0 years, : 

earsport, Aug. 1, Caroline, widow of 
te Capt. Alexander Nichols, aged 73 
? months. 

yuth Brewer, Aug. 4, Mrs. Jane Russell, 
f John Degerstrom, aged 33 years, § 


is. 

1lem, Mass., duly 96, Walliam M. Staten, 
~—* 5 months. 

. Stephen, N. B., Aug. 1, Mary Rebecca 
, aged 38 years. 

ill River, Mass., July 20, Mrs. Cleora 
ide Viles, daughter of D. H.' and §. A. 
th of Livermore, Me., aged 36 years, 9 


is. 
|. Paul, Minn., Aug. 3, Madelle, onl 
of John A. and Della T. Kennedy, ont 
child of Mrs. Catherine Flaherty of 
nd, aged 11 years, 11 months. 
homaston, Aug. 4, Joseph Maxcy, aged 
irs, 6 months. 

‘aldoboro, July 31, Mrs. Helen_Drolet, 
8 years, 11 months; July 31, William 
er Schwartz, aged 82 years, 10 months; 
, rae Creamer, ag 87 years, 5 mos. 
fest Su ivan, July 4, Eliza Blaisdell, 
f John D. Blaisdell, aged _63 years. 
Jaterford, July 22, Mrs. Lucie, wife of 
W. Warren, aged 21 years. 





SOLDIERS’ REUNIONS. 
y annual reunion of the Thirteenth 
» Regiment occurred at Biddeford, 
lay, with a large attendance of 
ans and their ladies. The follow- 
fficers were chosen: 
sident—Ira Randall, Portland. 
e Presidents—W. H. McCann, Lew- 
; G. R. Andrews, Saco. 
retary and Treasurer—W. R. Grib- 
Portland. 
scutive Committee—G. F. Merri- 
H.S. Thrasher, W. S. Burns, W. 
ibben, Winslow Lawton, Eben S. 
s, Martin C. Mortensen and Thomas 


» boys of old fighting Fifth met in 
29th reunion at Peaks Island, Tues- 
The officers were chosen: 

sident—Col. H. R. Millett of Gor- 


rk and Treasurer—Captain George 
‘own. 

ectors—Thomas Ward, Frank F. 
_S. B. Hammond, John F. Nesbeth, 
sr Dockendoff, H. T. Bucknam and 
. Adams. 


14th Maine Reunion. 
e annual meeting of the 14th Maine 
held at Long Island, Wednesday, 
rs were elected as follows: 
sident—E. S. Gordon, Roslindale, 





e Presidents—Captain George Blod- 
of Bucksport; F. A. Noble of Nor- 
and A. H. Keen of Whitman, Mass. 
etary and Treasurer—S. J. Galla- 
Togus. 

ance Committee—W. A. Gates, 
ham, Mass.; John P. Maxfield, W. 
er, Auburn. 
ecutive Committee—Thomas J. 
ell of Portland; C. L. Clark of Chel- 
nd Stewart Wooster of Woodfords. 

letter was received from Mrs. 
nas A, Jones of Bangor announcing 
eath of her husband since the last 
ion, The letter bore touching tes 
ny to the love of the deceased soldier 
ne old regiment. Resolutions of re- 
: for the memory of Comrade Jones 
adopted. 

e recent death of Col. T. W. Porter 
the subject of much heartfelt regret. 


Readfield Grange Picnic. 





e first meeting of Readfield Grange 
the usual midsummer vacation, 
4 picnic held at Bro. Clifford’s grove 


in Winthrop, Saturday, Ang. 5. 
lesigned as a da: 
and not of speec 
made, however, by W. G. Hunton, 
ber from Kennebec County, 4? 
ussell. 


shed. A pleasing exercise wit 


in clubs was given by ie Mays 
i i bh vacation Ww! 
is spending her Mombers wer? 


», Bro. J. B. Mayhew. 
nt from Winthrop, 
ifield, besides a large , 
ing friends. All enjoyed themse 
ly in this beautiful grove. At 
meeting of Readfield 
15, new applications 
will be presented. 
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Aaine Harmer. 


another great corn erop is maturing in 
ljecountry. Farmers may safely count 
ibat corn will continue low another year. 





With bountiful crops all around and 
prevailing low prices to the producer, 
bere Will be more of bounty than of 
money among the farmers. 


A considerable measure of the oat crop 
State has been cut for fodder to 


ip this 

heused in making up the deficiency in 
ne crop of hay. 

The Connecticut State Pomological 


yiety is to hold a field meeting, August 

bh with one of its members. A capital 
ja! ‘Ihe experience of others is an 
impressive Object lesson. 





A fruit grower in Indiana is to root 
at his fine orchard of Abundance plums, 

he reports the variety too tender for 
js locality and besides is a too shy 
arer for profit. 





Fowls, care and feeding, is the subject 
tters of farmers’ bulletin No. 41, from 
be Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
yton. It is prepared by G. C. Watson, 
ofessor of Agriculture at the Pennsyl- 
noia college. 
















A Sweet Pea Society is now the talk 
nong florists. And why not as well as 
(arnation Society or a Chrysanthemum 
siety! Cohocton, N. Y., has held its 
eet Pea Show, and it was a success, 


), 





Drifting snow is a formidable obstacle 
raspberry and blackberry culture in 
ur State. If possible a tract for plant- 
g should be selected where the snow 
ll not drift into the standing bushes. 
he settling of the drifts in spring 
shes the canes to the ground. 





















Large exports of butter of late have 
lieved somewhat the pressure of the 
er-supply of receipts that have been 
owding the markets all around for 
pne weeks. There seems to be no 
yuble in finding « market for our butter 
broad when the price drops low enough 
ad the quality is fairly well up. 





Exile’s Penelope, No. 77,182; butter 
ord, 18 lbs., 33g ounces. Many good 
dges have pronounced this the most 
autiful daughter of the famous old 
ill, Exile of St. Lambert, with fifty-one 
sted daughters, the largest number to 
be credit of any bull living or dead. 
he was owned and tested by P. J. Cogs- 
ell, of Rochester, N. Y., and sold by 
mto E. A. Berauer, of Waldron, Ind. 
he is not only a cow of great capacity, 
iving over 40 lbs. per day, but the ex- 
emely fine finish and the perfect model 
an udder and teats made her one to be 
imired by all. 


IS INTEREST IN FAIRS DECLINING! 


“That general interest in our fairs has 
n on the decline for some time, has 
én apparent in the attendance and con- 
quent financial shortage,” is the dec- 
ration of the Lewiston Journal. 
We can hardly accept the above as a 
rect estimate of the standing of 
icultural and industrial fairs among 
t people at the present time. We 
kim there is ample evidence that the 
terest in these annual occurrences is 
ore general and quite as active as at 
ytime in the past. Further, we claim 
t barring a possible limited reduction 
attendance for the time on account of 
d times,” there are more of the 
ople attending these annual fairs than 
ortwenty years ago. Of course in 
*ason of general depression of busi- 
’, like to the present, there will be a 
uporary shrinkage of the patronage of 
ts. This comes as a matter of neces- 
},and can in no sense be accepted as 
ence of a lack of interest. 
The change that is noticeable in our 
’, both great and small, and which to 
“sual observer might be mistaken for 
‘ning interest, comes, we claim, from 
Uultiplication of these occasions. The 
‘rest, we believe, is more general, the 
hibitors are more numerous in the 
ole than at any time in the past; and 
te are more people who attend fairs— 
ore than formerly. But distributing 
* Patronage and this attendance among 
le the number of exhibitions thins 




















in a measure that which can be’ 


tered at either one. We have three 
“e fairs within our borders booked for 
\ Season, Money is not: circulating 
‘ttifully—the times are called “hard,” 

does any one suppose but there will 


the aggregate at these three fairs than 
‘ver centered at the one occasion of 
kind in the years past? So with our 
‘tfairs. Oxford county formerly had 
‘one society throughout its wide ter- 
"Y, and that was arouser. Now it has 


idress,_F. J. “) and all of them bidding for patron- 
ists, 75¢. > 

‘old by Druggis She advertise” _ begging for attendance. Piscat- 

tention is called | Dalleg®. port- ‘county with its limited population 

Pad y ytnn es pMaine, appearing '® three societies, and hardly business 


i lumn. Actual business 
5a betwenn Portland and Avg 


is coD- 
usta, 


seh for one. Of course, it is a mere 
ele for life with each. York county 


rine 
ail and common age wil Thotified ion ome ap divided up by a multipli- 
, Prof. Shes, by ® in Maine, f0F ». Of fairs that'it has demoralized the 
business colleg rm © business among them. Per contra, 


t te 
past eighteen youre te ed jn the 


“dahoc has only her Topsham festival 


rvice of any one now = 

: ‘a new catalogue containing yi brilliant success, growing bigger, 
jesigns executed at the corel * and more influential each succeed- 
ailed upon application. t. Does our cotemporary find any 








“decline” of interestin Sagadahoc? The 
fact is the whole interest of the county 
is centered on this one occasion and it 
makes it what it is. 

Neither is the “‘financial shortage’”’ re- 
ferred to, we claim, an evidence of a 
waning interest on the part of the people. 
The multiplicity of fairs is enough of it- 
self to account for this. But in addition 
to the increase in their number is the 
growing expense of running them. 
There has been an annual and sure in- 
crease of cost. Better fixtures of every 
description are called for; the stock is 
kept longer on the grounds; larger pre- 
miums and purses are paid, and more of 
them. Judges are demanded to hang 
the ribbons. These are the cause of the 
shortage. Weare sure the records will 
show no permanent falling off of receipts, 
but that there is an increase in expendi- 
tures. : 

Then, a further cause of a depleted 
treasury is found in the reduced aid 
from the State. With no considerable 
increase in the State appropriation to 
agricultural societies the multiplication 
of these wards has sq subdivided the 
amount that the money received by any 
one counts a small figure in the treasury. 
In view of this it is not strange that man- 
agers are tempted to ignore the State aid 
altogether, and in its place let in those 
contraband rentals which bring a larger 
revenue. 

So long, then, as present relations con- 
tinue there will be a call for still more 
patronage and a bid for larger attendance 
though there be no decline of interest 
among the people. 


MAINE APPLES. 


This State will harvest the most mar- 
ket apples this autumn ever grown in the 
State in one year. While some orchards 
and some single trees that gave a crop 
last year are not heavily loaded with 
fruit this year, yet these bear but a small 
proportion to the whole, and the large 
increase of bearing trees coming on each 
year far more than make good the falling 4 
off in this direction. And further, the 
trees of Maine never held at this date, 
(Aug. 15), a crop of larger, finer, or more 
perfect fruit than hangs upon their 
branches to-day. The late heated term 
has sent them along wonderfully. In 
view of the rust, scab and insects abroad 
for the two years last past the contrast 
is most marked. Scarce any wormy or 
inferior specimens are to be found. The 
only trouble seems to be there is 
not enough falling. Trees are over- 
loaded. Spraying seems to have been no 
advantage this time, for there is fruit 
enough and that which is perfect where 
there was no spraying. The interest of 
growers now centers on the outlook of 
the market. The shipments of apples 
across ,the water, early varieties, has 
already commenced. The first sent over 
were Summer Queens, a bright red 
apple, Alexanders and Duchess of Olden- 
bergs. 

~ 








MASSACHUSETTS CROPS. 


The monthly bulletin of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture gives the fol- 
lowing review of the leading crops in 
that State: 

Corn is rather backward, but is grow- 
ing fast and a good crop is, promised. 
Rather more than usual will be put in 
the silo on account of the short crop of 
hay. 

Hay, three-fourths of a full crop is as 
high an estimate as itis safe to make. 
The quality is generally good though 
there was some damage by rain. 

Fodder Crops, on account of the un- 
favorable outlook early in the season 
have been given a wider area than usual. 
The rains have favored and all are re- 
ported good. Corn leads for this pur- 
pose, with oats, Hungarian, barley and 
millet following in the order named. 

Early Potatoes, contrary to expecta- 
tions earlier, do not now prove a full 
crop. Some complaint of blight and rot. 
Prices low, and in some cases, lower 
than ever before. 

Apples generally promise a good crop 
of good fruit. But few pears and no 
peaches, Cranberry crop will be good. 

The army worm has destrpyed some 
crops in several localities in thé State. 


QUESTION BOX. 
Wild Parsnip. 

Editor of the Farmer: Through the 
columns of your paper I wish to inquire 
if you can tell me how to kill “‘wild pars- 
nip” in my fieRis. 

I have tried cutting and pulling it, but 
still it gains rapidly. Any information 
in regard to it will be much appreciated. 

Respectfully, E. E. Usuer. 

W. Baldwin, Aug. 11. 

We never have had any experience 
with the plant named. Will those ofour 
subscribers who have, give the informa- 
tion called for? 

Keeping everlastingly at it, however, 
willin time destroy anything it takes 
hold of. 


DESTROYING WOODCHUCES. 


A correspondent of the Rural New- 
Yorker gives his method of killing wood- 
chucks, where there are no boys to shoot 
them, as follows. 

bat my x. eo bt oes ae last 
year, n, ca es and grass were 
injured so seriously oe traps were quite 
inadequate; so we tried a plan of our own. 
Witha spade, we deepened the mouths of 
the holes and placed therein an old 
solderless pan or vessel; a small box 
made of wood that would stand fire, an- 











swered just as well. Then from a fire 
of small pieces of wood built near by for 
the purpose, we placed coals in the pan 
or box. On the fire, we put pieces of 
broken sulphur, equal to about one inch, 
broken from an ordinary stick of sulphur, 
and coverd the mouth of the hole and 
burning sulphur together with short 
pieces of old board, leaving a little room 
so as not to stifle the fire; boughs cov- 
ered with leaves answer as well. We 
then covered with earth over all. Wood- 
chucks never disturbed us afterwards. 
The whole time taken was not ordinarily 
longer than usually consumed in setting 
atrap. There is not one hole this year 
where there were twenty last. 





EVAPORATED FRUITS. 


From a Commercial Standpoint. 

The evaporation of fruit is one of the 
many industries that has grown so enor- 
mously in the last few years. Haying its 
beginning on the Delaware Peninsula it 
has gradually extended over the large 
fruit belt between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. It has assumed such vast pro- 
portions that the question is often asked, 
“Will not the markets become glutted 
with evaporated fruits?’ Yes; it is pos- 
sible, especially when fresh fruit is 
abundant and cheap. However, the 
price of any fruit rarely remains de- 
pressed in price for more than one or two 
seasons without reaction. 

There are several methods pursued in 
drying fruit—drying in the sun, in kilns 
or ovens; and by steam and hot air. 
Evaporation by steam and hot air dryers 
is based on entirely different principles 
from the sun and kiln dried. By the 
latter method the surface of the fruit is 
dried first while the inner portion is soft. 
When pressed together this surface crust 
receives the moisture from within, mak- 
ing all soft and pliant. In evaporation 
the surface of the fruit remains moist 
while the entire process is going on. In 
this method much of the sugar in the 
fruit is retained, often forming in crystals 
on the fruit. Steam is less likely to 
scorch, if neglected, than hot air, but 
does not dry as rapidly, and many think 
does not preserve the fresh fruit flavor 
as well as the hot-air process. 

Fruit to evaporate properly and rapid- 
ly must have currents of hot air passing 
rapidly through and aboutit. The air 
in motion, more than the heat, causes 
the fruit to dry rapidly, and the more 
moisture in which it is enveloped the 
better is oxidation prevented and the 
nearer the dried product will have the 
appearance of fresh fruit. 

Oxidation discolors the fruit and is 
disastrous to the natural fruit flavor. 
To prevent oxidation sulphur fumes are 
employed, the fruit being placed in the 
bleacher as soon as possible after paring. 
During the process of evaporation the 
sulphur fumes are all driven from the 
fruit, leaving it a desirable color and 
natural flavor. Without doubt the hot 
air towers are the very best for the 
evaporation of fruit. These can be pur- 
chased or built at an expense of $100 to 
$1,000, according to utility and capacity. 
As a rule small machines do not pay 
largely, but the work may be carried on 
profitably if there are enough members 
of the household willing to give it their 
time and attention—in this way using the 
products of their own orchards and 
berry plantations. 

Large evaporators must be located 
where an abundance of fruit can be se- 
cured at a reasonable price—unless this 
is done the business cannot be made suc- 
cessful. But large evaporators mean ac- 
quired business skill in this particular 
pursuit. The party in charge must 
understand it thoroughly, keep posted 
in every detail, and be a close observer 
of all markets. Were I to instruct a 
a party just going into business, I would 
say buy the best machinery attainable; 
if a large factory, use power machinery; 
it saves time, help, and prevents one of 
the many expensive outlets that arise in 
this particular business. 

Apples, peaches and raspberries are 
the principal fruits now evaporated. 
The factory of the writer has a capacity 
of 800 bushels of apples per day and in 
connection with this a capacity of two or 
three tons of apple jelly. A 75-horse 
power boiler furnishes all necessary 
steam and power. The apples are pared 
by power, then trimmed, placed in a con- 
veyor and elevated toa conveyor bleacher 
which carries them to a slicer when they 
are ready for evaporation. Noexact cost 
can be given for general drying, as fuel 
and labor’ differ in different localities. 
The cores and skins (or waste) are dried 
and find usually a ready sale as do also 
the chops (small apples, sliced and dried 
without paring or coring,) and these 
often pay the running expenses of evapo- 
rating. 

From five to seven lbs. of evaporated 
fruit can be made from 50 lbs. of choice 
apples. Raspberries will make about 10 
lbs. per bush. The question, shall I put 
up an evaporator then?—should be well 
weighed and calculated; several impor- 
tant and necessary points must be con- 
sidered. Is the locality suitable; can 
fruit be purchased at a price to make it 
profitable; can help be readily secured? 
With these questions answered in the af- 
firmative, it is safe to proceed as you 
will always be sure of a market for evap- 
orated fruits. 

Many minor points have not been con- 
sidered in this article but may be treated 
at another time if desired.—J. Clarence 
Osburn in Country Gentleman. 





THE JERSEY COW A REFORMER. 


The Je:sey cow is a dairy reformer. 
Her influences in this direction are ap- 
parent in the fact that since her intro- 
duction and the recognition of her claims 
for buttermaking the quality of that arti- 
cle has improved beyond comparison, its 
value has advanced, and the demand has 
increased in a far greater ratio than the 
facility to furnish it. In almost every 
community—indeed it is pretty generally 
so everywhere—the product of the Jer- 
sey dairy sells to eager buyers at 25 to 33 
per cent. more than that from other 
breeds of cattle, and it is not uncommon 
near large cities and centers of wealth 
that the entire yield of butter from Jer- 
sey herds is engaged the year through at 
forty, fifty, and even seventy-five cents 
per pound. 

She has introduced another important 
measure of reform into the system of 
management ofthe dairy herd. It has 
been the custom of milk and butter 
dairymen to buy fresh cows and milk 
them through the season, or until their 
supply has decreased to an unprofitable 
point, when they were turned off and 
others freshly calved substituted in order 
to keep up the required quantity of milk. 
Many cows procured in this way dry off 
after a very brief milking period, and, as 
there is a wide difference in the selling 
value between fresh cows and dry ones, 
the plan is expensive and unprofitable to 
the dairymen. The fresh cow of a few 
months before, bought at the high price 
dairy animals in flow of milk always com- 
mand, must go at any sum abtainable, 
generally a very low one, for deals in 
dry cows are always favor. ble to the 
buyer. 

The constitutional habit of the Jersey 
cow to milk in profitable quantities the 
year round, together with her increased 
value as a dairy animal, abolishes the 
necessity of this extravagant course and 
will justify the dairyman in keeping her 
from year to year, combining with his 
dairy interests that of a breeder. The 
offspring of his cows are already sold at 
paying prices if he does not care to raise 
them, the new supply of milk can be 
utilized in his business, and by judicious 
direction of his breeding operations he 
may secure an even and continuous sup- 
ply from his herd during the entire year. 

Jerseys, a8 arule, are not large milkers, 
though the breeding tendency of recent 
years is to increase the amount, and 
there are now many heavy milking cows 
of the breed, but they are nearly always 
persistent in their yields and rarely dry 
off for more than a few weeks before 
calving, and by far the greater num- 
ber never dry at all. This is a most 
valuable feature to the dairyman; and in 
connection with it, when the increased 
richness of milk is considered, the bal- 
ance of profit in favor of the Jersey as a 
yearly producer of butter over the short- 
term, thin milkersis very apparent and 
convincing to the mind of the practical 
dairyman. 

Among the more popular and valued re- 
forms brought about by the Jersey is 
the mission she fills as the family cow, 
the one animal kept to furnish milk, 
cream and butter for the household. 
This article of household economy is 
about as indispensable to every well- 
regulated home as the well of water at 
the door, and the kind of cow employed 
in ninety-nine cases in a hundred all 
over the land in town, village and coun- 
try is a Jersey cow; and where she has 
not yet made her appearance she is be- 
ing looked for, and it is safe to predict 
that when once established she will stay. 
Even men who give special attention 
to raising beef cattle, and can see noth- 
ing of value in the Jersey except her 
adaption as a family cow, seek her eag- 
erly for this purpose.—Prize essay by 
George Jackson, Mapleton, Ind. 





CONTINUOUS STABLING. 


There is a perennial discussion going 
on among dairy writers as to the advis- 
ability of continuous stabling for dairy 
cows, and it is not at all probable that 
unanimity will ever be ‘reached. The 
conditions and factors surrounding and 
controlling men are so different, and the 
habits, individual natures, opinions and 
tastes of men are so diverse, that it is 
impossible that any one practice should 
suit all owners or be best for all cows. 

The first and controlling consideration 
should be the health of the cows. Any 
system is bad, radically bad, that en- 
dangers the health of cow or calf, 
whether it be too close confinement or 
too great exposure. The wisest plan 
and the best is a medium between the 
two. Too close confinement may invite 
or prepare the way for disease; too great 
exposure will reduce the productiveness 
of the cows. Safety lies between the 
two extremes. The reputation of Jersey 
cows suffers to-day jnfinitely more from 
the evils of too close confinement, of too 
much coddling, than from too much ex- 
posure to the weather. The effeminate 
forms and delicate constitutions of the 
old style Jerseys were attained by hot- 
house means. Continuous confinement 
in close, warm stables under blankets, 
while it produced exquisitely beautiful 
animals, unquestionably reduced the 
muscular powers and diminished the 
constitutional vigor. These refined 
beauties could not possibly withstand 
the attacks of disease or sustain the 
strain of heavy work in the dairy so 
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successfully as the coarser, stronger, | of hay harvested. Not as many beetles. 
more muscular, but less beautiful sisters® Slight rust on early varieties. But little 
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‘ . ms weeds from grass seed and grain. No 
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must be taken to secure perfect ventiia- | ner cent.; plums, 99; pears, 82; small 
tion. Cows need fresh air just as much | fruits, 98; oats, 107; mixed grain, 108; 


as men do, and more of it. 

Besides the need of pure air, is the 
need for exercise. No cow can be kept 
in healthful breeding condition without 
a proper amount of exercise in the open 
air. The free, pure air of heaven is the 
best health promoter known for all do- 
mestic animals, and the breeding cow 
needs an extra quantity. How best to 
secure it without too great exposure is 
the problem that each breeder needs to 
solve for himself. At the present time 
it is so, and for a long time to come it 
will be so, that any good Jersey is worth 
as much or more for breeding purposes 
than for dairy purposes. It would there- 
fore be very unwise to risk the health of 
a breeding cow in an attempt to squeeze 
out the last drop of milk. Even if hot- 
house treatment secures more milk it is 
at too great a cost if it endangers the 
constitutional vigor of either the cow or 
her produce. In other words, the Jersey 
breeder must consider this question from 
the standpoint of a breeder rather than 
from that of a  dairyman.—Hunter 
Nicholson, in Jersey Bulletin. 


AUGUST BULLETIN. 


The Board of Agriculture’s Report of Maine 
Crops. 

Board bulletin No. 5, called the insti- 
tute number, has been compiled, and 
is ready for distribution. 

The bulletin contains letters from 
farmers expressing their opinion of, and 
suggestions for improving them. The 
letters are varied and show a deep inter- 
est taken. They speak of the satisfac- 
tory work done by the meetings, and the 
results in bettering the farms, directly 
due to them. 

In answer to questions the following 
are the general answers received regard- 
ing crops, etc., from the counties in 
Eastern and Central Maine: 


Aroostook County. 


Twelve replies. Condition of apples, 
96 per cent.; plums, 88; small fruits, 100; 
oats, 108; mixed grain, 105; barley, 105; 
rye, 97; sweet corn, 98; yellow corn, 78; 
potatoes, 80; hay harvested, 85; less po- 
tato beetles, no Bordeaux mixture, no 
rust. Many weeds have been intro- 
duced in grain and grass seed. Some 
new ones reported and specimens sent. 


Hancock County. 


Ten replies. Condition of apples, 89 
per cent.; plums, 75; pears, 75; sma 
fruits, 75; oats, 105; mixed grain, 98; 
barley, 100; sweet corn, 95; yellow corn, 
97; potatoes, 98. Sixty-one per cent. of 
the hay harvested. Potato beetles not 
as troublesome. Some rust on Early 
Rose near salt water. Few using the 
bordeaux mixture. Many weeds ob- 
tained through grass seed. One new 
specimen sent. 


Kennebec County. 


Twelve replies. Condition of apples, 
97 per cent.; plums, 85; pears, 66; small 
fruits, 84; oats, 108; mixed grain, 103; 
barley, 100; rye, 75; sweet corn, 81; 
yellow corn, 93; potatoes, 97. Eighty- 
two per cent. of hay harvested. Less 
beetles, some ruston New Queens. One 
reports use of Bordeaux mixture. 
Plenty of weeds introduced in grain and 
grass seed. Orange Hawkweed for a 
new one this year. 


Knox County. 


Eight replies. Condition of apples, 92 
per cent.; plums, 86; pears, 78; small 
fruits, 96; oats, 98; mixed grain, 96; bar- 
ley, 94; sweet corn, 94; yellow corn, 97; 
potatoes, 100; seventy-four per cent. of 
the hay crop harvested. Potato beetles 
an average. Some rust on early varie- 
ties. No Bordeaux mixture. Plenty of 
weeds. One new one resembling mus- 
tard. 





Penebscot County. 


Twelve replies. Condition of apples, 
98 per cent. ; plums, 101; pears, 87; small 
fruits, 98; oats, 108; mixed grain, 106, 
barley, 105; rye, 75; sweet corn, 90; yel- 
low corn, 90; potatoes, 94. Seventy- 
eight per cent. of hay harvested. Aver- 
age number of beetles, no rust, no Bor- 
deaux mixture. Plenty of weeds from 
grass seed. Two specimens of new 
weeds sent. 

uis County. 

Eight replies. Conditioa of apples, 92 
per cent.; plums, 66; pears, 50; small 
fruits, 82; oats, 106; mixed n, 108; 
barley, 98; sweet corn, 80; yellow corn, 





86; potatoes, 96. Sixty-seven per cent. 


barley, 105; rye, 98; sweet corn, 83; yel- 


low corn, 90; potatoes, 06. Eight-one 
per cent. of hay harvested. Usual 
amount of potato beetles. No rust. No 
Bordeaux mixture. Plenty of weeds 


from the West. No new weeds. 
Waldo County. 

Six replies. Condition of apples, 97 
per cent.; plums, 85; pears, 85; small 
fruits, 103; outa, 101; mixed grain, 104; 
barley, 96; rye, 90; sweet corn, 85; yel- 
low corn, 89; potatoes, 101. Seventy 
per cent. of hay cut. More potato 


beetles. One report of rust on Hebrons. 
No Bordeaux mixture. Weeds from 
grass seed. No new weeds. 


Washington County. 

Five replies. Condition of applea, 105 
per cent.; plums, 110; pears, 110; small 
fruits, 104; oats, 110; mixed grain, 105; 
barley, 100; sweet corn, 100; yellow corn, 
103; potatoes, 104, Forty-one per cent. 
of hay harvested. Potato beetles not as 
| troublesome as usual, Slight rust; No 
Bordeaux mixture. Wild mustard from 
seed oats. No new weeds. 

General Average of the State. 

From the 130 replies we gather the 
following general averages: 

Condition of apples, 96 per cent.; 
| plums, 86; pears, 74; small fruits, 92; 
oats, 108; mixed grain, 102; barley, 100; 
rye, 89; sweet corn, 88; yellow corn, 91: 
potatoes, 95. Seventy-three per cent. of 
hay harvested. Rust on potatoes is re- 
ported from ten counties, but is very 
slight and only on the early varieties. 
But very little Bordeaux mixture is be- 
ing used. 

Weeds which have undoubtedly come 
| quite largely from the West, are reported 
as being quite troublesome. It is now 
| our purpose to devote a bulletin to weeds 
and to insects, before tbe beginning of 
| another season. 

Reviewing these conditions and com- 
paring them with last month, we find 
some quite material changes. The fine 
growing weather of the past month has 
| pushed ahead all farm crops wonderfully. 
The hay crop has been somewhat affected 
by it, but it came a little late for best 
results, so that the average is still low. 
We shall report more fully on this crop 
in our next bulletin, after it is fully har- 
vested. Indications point more fully 
than last month to an increased demand 
for most of the products of the farm. 
Reports from abroad show that there is 
a shortage in fruit and we may therefore 
| look for a good export trade. 

The Army Worm. 

This pest bas been reported to some 
| extent in portions of Cumberland county, 
| but has now entirely disappeared. The 

somewhat broken surface of the State, 
together with the frequent changes in 
our crops, is unfavorable to its rapid 
dissemination. If it should appear an- 
other season, we shal] take pains to pub- 
lish the best means of coping with it. 


The Cucumber Flea Beetle. 


For the first time, reports have reached 
this office of quite extensive damage 
| being done ,to potatoes by this beetle. 
We found it in large numbers on the 
farm of Stephen Miller of Augusta, where 
it had done much damage to his potato 
fields. It has also damaged the crops of 
several of, his neighbors. Specimens 
were sent frof. Harvey, and he returns 
the following statement: 

“The species is a small, black teetle 
about one-sixteenth of an inch long. It 
is covered with fine punctures and 
clothed with a whitish pubescence. The 
legs and antenuz are yellowish. The 
hinder thighs are thick and strong, and 
are adapted forjumping. Thereal size is 
indicated by the line atthe side. The in- 

' sect hibernates under stones and rubbish 
and appears early in the spring, attacking 
radishes, beans, melons, cucumbers, cab- 
bage plants, and is also fond of turnip, po- 
tato and even raspberry leaves. They eat 
round holes through the upper surface 

| of the leaf and often eat entirely through 


both surfaces. When disturbed they 
hop actively. (There is another insect 
in Maine, common on _ cucumbers, 


squashes, beans, and radishes in the 
spring, called The Garden Flea, which is 
entirely different from the one under 
consideration. It is one of the spring- 
tails.) The larve of the cucumber flea 
beetle are said to feed upon the leaves of 
the same plant that the beetles eat, thus 
doing additional damage. There are 
several generations in a season, changes 
from the egg to the beetle occupying only 
afew weeks. These beetles are provided 
with biting mouths and eat the pulp of 
the leaves, or at least gnaw holes in the 


leaves, and we presume they eat the pulp 
‘removed. The impression am ento- 
| mologists is that they can bes y de- 


stroyed by hellebore, or Paris green, ap- 
plied in the ueual way~ 
F. L. HARVEY, 

Entomologist for Experiment Station.” 
New Weeds. 

Several specimens of new weéds have 

n sent us, and such of them as we 

could not distinguish were forwarded to 

Prof. Harvey, and his statements regard- 

ing them may be found among the notes 

at the foot of the remarks of the corre- 
spondents who sent them. 

We are grateful to our correspondénts 
for their thoughtful suggestion, as well 
as their kind words for the institute 
work of the board, and commend them 
to the attention of our readers. 











NO UNCLEANLY COWS. 

BY A. W. KING, 
By invitatiog of thé editor, I will again 
call the sttentie of the readers of this 
paper, and all other dairy or agricultural 
papers that have interest enough to copy 
this article, to the great importance of 
keeping the cows clean. My method of 
tying will not only keep them entirely 
clean, although they are tied every night 
in the year, but it completely protects 
them from the great injury which they 
very often receive when they are tied the 
old way, by their teats being stepped on 
by the cow next to them when they are 
lying down. I believe the right way to 
do (and you know all men and women 
the world over think their way is right, 
and others wrong) is to use the least 
possible words in writing or speaking, 
to fully convey our meaning. Therefore I 
will in advance ask the reader’s pardon 
if I quite minutely speak of this particu- 
lar accident. 

How very often at one milking we 
have found our cows all right, and at 
the next we find aswollen, inflamed teat, 
out of which itis almost impossible to 
get any milk, and sometimes you have, 
and I have found it absolutely necessary, 
if we did not have a silver milking tube 
at hand, to use a knitting needle, or wire 
nail filed for the purpose, to open the 
teat at milking, or it would grow up. 
Not infrequently you have found them 
torn, split open, entirely past all help, 


It seems to me, as I look at the drawing 
of the tie-up of the palatial barn of the 
Insane Asylum, that this could very 
easily happen, and if the State (which by 
the way is very generous) would put a 
similar one into my barn for nothing. I 
would not allow it. 

There, you will now say, and say truly, 
that the writer is very sweeping in his 
condemnations. Yes, I plead guilty to 
the charge. In a very recent article I 
objected to the short, elevated platforms 
in the State College barns because of 
their fittings, and we little 7 by 9 farmers, 
who cannot have all the help required to 
keep the cattle tied this way clean, would 
be obliged (as stated a short time since 
by a noted writer in the New, York Trib- 
une) to take the tongs with us when we 
go to milking to lift the bedaubed tails 
into the cow-tail holder. Nature’s pro- 
tector is continually on the move to keep 
the horn flies from our cows, which are 
on them both day and night, and when 
lying down it is very easy to see what 
the result would be when it falls into 
the trench made to receive all the void- 
ings of the cows. 

And now it is the $10,000 Asylum barn 
that I object to. I will not for amoment 
blame you when you say, I guess this 
King is a funny fellow, sort of a crank, 
and in fact a little related to the old 
Quaker, who said to his son, ‘‘The whole 
world is queer but me and thee, and thee 
is a little queer.”” “But the proof of 
the pudding is the eating thereof.” My 
tie-up will do all I have said it would, 
and as the editor has called on me, by 
his printed request in the last Farmer 
for another description of its construc- 
tion, I cannot well refuse. 

First, I made my tie-up fourteen feet 
wide, it was formerly eleven, by cutting 
out the outside posts of the barn—those 
behind the cows—as high up as I wanted 
the tie-up, about seven feet. Then I 
placed the sill the required distance 
away, and on this we stood the short 
pieces cut from the old posts. On 
the top of these was framed 8x8 tim- 
bers running into the barn floor posts; 
on these rest the old cut off posts three 
feet from the back side. ThenI tore 
out all the floor and sleepers, giving the 
new ones six inches pitch. Next lay the 
under floor that you may have some- 
thing to work on. Take down the barn 
floor partition, or bulk-head as some call 
it, stud off for the stalls 8 feet, 4 or 6 
inches apart, as you may want the width 
of the stalls. Put in a 2x8 spruce plank, 
2 feet, 2 inches from the floor for the bot- 
tom of the rack, being careful to have it 
come flush with the sides of the posts 
next the barn floor. Then place a 2x4, 
the bottom of which shall be 3 feet, 2 
inches from the rack bottom, and 2 feet, 
2 inches from the barn floor partition. 
Against this 2x4 place the end of a 3x4, 
seven feet, four inches long, running down 
to the floor for the stall rails. Next put 
in the stall partitions by nailing one end 
to the barn floor studs and the other end 
up under the stall rails. On each side of 
this end nail alxl inch strip. You can 
now put up the barn floor partition and 
in this make a hay door, for every two 
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and part of the udder forever ruined. - 
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A MOTHER'S Duty, — 


Your daughters are the 
us legacy possible in this life, 

The responsibility for th 

sir future, is largely with you, “4 
Che mysterious change that develops 
» thoughtful woman from 
oughtless girl, should fing ay 
> watch day and night. = 
As you care for their Physica] well. 








— ’ ; 
idoman s Department. 


BARGAINS. 


This article is written for those women 
qho desire to dress well and becomingly 
pa small amount of money, -.and who 
not know how to. manage it, for toa 











most pre. 


something bought because it was cheap, 
got because it was needed. A wise 
oman buys the things she needs, when 
e cheap; but alas, too many have 


ing, so will the woman they ar 
, and so will her children @3>) 59 money When the cheap sales com- 
also. eg 4 Wearing the old clothes a little 


pence. 
jnger for one season, is advised so as to 


take advantage of the low prices. After 
pace doing 80, you will have no difficulty 
in the future, for this reason: Every year 
gerchants offer unsold goods at the 
close of the season, at prices regardless 
of cost. For instance—four ladies in 
one family made their purchases of 
jackets. Each garment was bought for 
99.50, They were spring styles. They 
had been purchased at less than one- 
third of what they would have cost in 
April, and they were just as pretty and 
jn just as good style as they were then. 
all the ladies in the house, too, had 
retty lawn dresses, two apiece. The 
fine ones cost ten cents a yard, and those 
for morning shopping or afternoon wear, 
were three anda half cents. They are 
al] fast colors, and were becomingly 
made with ribbon stocks and belt, and 
narrow lace ruffles. Shoes of last year’s 
styles, in low cut, which were marked 
three dollars, can be bought for one dol- 
jar and twenty-five cents, and untrimmed 
hats from two dollars down sell for ten 
to fifteen cents. Straws are readily col- 
ored and made into stylish shapes at any 
milliner’s for half a dollar, so that if one 
4oes not havé a hat this season, it may 
be wise to lay something away for next. 
Black, dark blue, brown and white, only 





mpound” is the sure reliance in this 
ur of trial. Thousands have found 
the never-failing power to correct 
| irregularities and start the woman 
the sea of life with that physica) 
alth all should have. 

Womb difficulties, displacements and 
e horrors cannot exist in company 
ith Lydia E, Pinkham’s Vegetabjg 
mm pound. 


NINE CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


rangement of Trains in Effect June 21, 1896, 













will scarcely be in so much demand an- 
other season. Novelty dress goods is 
rarely a good investment, but there are 
short lengths of staple materials which 
can be combined to make pretty gowns 


‘ » 12.5 “4 

terville, 2.30 and 3.30 here 
3, 3.17, 4.30 P.M, ’ 
OR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK (0, 
ive Bangor 5.00 A. M. and 3.20 P, y; 
ve Bangor for Elisworth and Mt. Deser 












Try Bar Harbor, 5.15 6 

Nit. ‘Desert Ferry,) 9.10 op Nt. sib a atsmall cost. Several stylish costumes 

5 P. M., and 8.20 and 11.35 A. M., Sundays have been seen where the skirt and 
: for Bucksport, A. M., 1.00 and 






sleeves were alike and the waist of some 
pretty light material, for instance, skirt 
and sleeves of soft black goods had a full 
waist of pale blue silk under black net 
with a small jet figure. Another had a 
waist of figured taffeta, which combined 
beautifully with the grayish green of 
skirt and sleeves. And one of tobacco 
brown had a bodice of salmon color. In 
the fall other materials could be used 
for waists and the large sleeves becom- 
ingly modified so as to serve another 
season. 

But one woman queries, “‘How do you 
know about such sales?’ In most cases 
they are advertised, except in millinery 
goods; you will need to keep your eyes 
open for the boxes of hats which are 
often shown just inside the doorway. 
They sell too readily to need advertising, 
and are usually offered for sale early in 
July, as are spring wraps. Sales of lawn 
and other summer goods are about the 
same time. In winter the cheap sales of 
cloaks begin about the fifteenth of De- 
cember, and sometimes as early as the 
first they can be bought at half price- 
Heavy cloaks rarely sell below half price. 


y 7.20 A. 

5, except Saturday and Sunday, and 7,09) 
M., Saturdays only. 

_ train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 
0 P. M., for Lewiston and Farmington, 
ening trains leave Portland at 5.10 a 
Lewiston ; 5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Batb, 

sta, and Waterville. 

ne mid-day trains connect for Rocklan 
ington, Phillips, Kingfield, Rangeley, 
rtt Anson, Skowhegan, Ifast, Dexter, 
ver ano Foxcroft and Bucksport, and nigh 
ins rup every night between Boston and 
igor, and Bar Harbor, connecting at Brun 
k for Lewiston, Bath, and by waiting a 
ction points, for Skowhegan, excepting 
nday mornings. and for fast, Dexter 
| Bucksport, excepting Sunday mornings 
OR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and Wa¥ 
ATIONS: Leave St. John 630 A. M. an 
0 P. M.: leave Houlton, 9.00 A. M. an 
5 P.M. via B.& A., 4.30 P.M. via C, P. 
ve St. Stephen, 7.30 A. M., 5.00 P. M, 
ve Vanceboro, 10.00 A. M. and 7.30P.M 
ve Bar Harbor, 7.00, 10.30 A. M.., 4.10, 8.4! 
M., Sundays 5.40 A. M.; leave Ellsworth 
8,11.48 A. M.. 1.25, 6.40 and 10.10 P. M, 
i Sundays, 6.58 A. M., and 2.00 P. M.; ieay 
cksport, 5.50, 10.00 A. M., 3.50 P.M.; leay 
ngor 7.00, 9.30 A. M., 1.40, 8.00 and 11.2% 
M., 8.15 A. M., Sundays only; leave Dove 
I Foxcroft (vis Dexter) 6.45, 7.00 A.M 
(,4.20 P. M.; leave Bejfast, 7.00 A. M, 
0, 3.46 P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.10 A.M 
55 P.M.; leave Waterville (via Winthrop 
7 A.M., 2.25 P. M.; (via A sta) 5.45, 9.00) 
00 A, M., 2.25. 3.18, 10.08 P, M., 1.10 A. MJ 
5 A. M., Sundays only; leave Augusta, 
3.06, 3.60, 11.00 P. M., 
Sundays only; 




























rmington, 8.25 A 

wiston (upper) 7.10, 10.20, 10. 
M.,and Sundays 8.50 A. M., 4.10 P 
ve Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 10.10 A. M., 5. 
.20 P.M, 10.30 A. M., Sundays only. 
‘he mid-day express train runs daily, leay 
; Sundays from Portland 12.50 P. M 
om wick 1.38, Augusta 2.35, Watervilld 
3, arrive at Bangor 4.36 P. M., connecting 
and from Lewiston and Bath, but not fo 
ckland. — 

no mening yoy ay 
on trains from r an 
ot for kland. Trains run between At 
sta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 
tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven 
1t hours, for time of which, as well as t 
trains at stations aot mentioned above, tr 
mice may ad to posters at stations ani 
1er pablic places, or Time Table Folder¥ 
cheerfully furnished on application to 
meral Passenger Agent. 

Daily. 


PAYSON TUCKER, | 
Vice Pres. & Gen’! M's’? 


40 A. M., 4.2 














ECONOMY IN SOAP. 


Many a thrifty housekeeper hesitates 
to throw away bits of toilet soap that ac- 
cumulate in the soap dishes. These 
pieces may be made into cakes as good as 
new by simply cutting them into small 
bits and dissolving in boiling water, a 
teacup of water to half a cup of scraps. 
When melted stir in ground oatmeal or 
Indian meal to makea stiff batter. Pour 
the mixture into cups and let it harden 
and dry. The result will be an excellent 
soap for removing stains and softening 








, and for 
wiston, CoD 


pt ye ee Aree the skin. Another excellent cleaning 
‘ane 20, 1896. agent for the hands is a mixture of 





powdered borax and Indian meal, which 
may be keptin a box by the sink. Pieces 
of kitchen soap if not utilized in a soap 
shaker, may be made over in the same 
way, or if desired for scouring purposes 
sea sand may be added instead of the 
meal, 


ENNEBEC STEAMBOAT CO 


‘OR BOSTON 


Lily Service, COMMENCING June 15,1 
Str. DELLA COLLIN 
will leave Augusta 4 


" allowe 
1.30 P. M., Hall TEACH YOUR BOYS. 


2; connecting with th . 
POP TEAMERS Teach them that a true lady may be 
found in a calico as frequently as in 


KENNEBED ff == 


—AND— 
AND 0 C Teach them that a common school edu- 
SAGADAH 1 cation, with common sense, is better than 
hich alternately leave Gardiner at 3. 


t 3.35 Mg 4 college education without it. 
. Hichmond 4.20, Bath at 6, and Pophal Teach them that one good, honest 
ach at 7, every day, ston. 
ach at 7. eve ry day, for. 98D a's vis trade, well mastered, is worth a dozen 
. 7@ -eni ceptec's 
sian. vey aning, Coun ays ok gil Mzzarly “professions.” 
riving at Bath in, segson, fo connect fe Teach them that, as they expect to be 
Boo: and aa)® 
ands, and trains on Maine Central and Ka men some day, they connot too soon 
Lincoln R. R. , earn to protect the weak ones 
FARES, from Augusta, Hallowell and @ : 
ner, $2; Richmond, "$1.70; Bath $) Teach them that smoking in modera- 
ip ti re ‘Did i 
wus Figioweltand Gartner, $3.00;tagm % though the least of ‘vices to which 
nen are heirs, is disgusting to others and 
harmful to themselves. 
Teach them to wear patched pants is 
00 disgrace, but to wear a black eye is. 


























ond, $3; Bath, $250, good for the sea 

aterooms $1, $1.50, and a few very la 

es $2.00. Meals 50c. 

ALLEN PARTRIDGE, nt, Augusta. 

i: A. ie es Agent, Ea ale | 
, , Agent, Gar ee 

Onn 8. BEAN, Sh Dasxe. Presideut 
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/ A FAIR COMPLEXION. 





E 
EEBNER’S pees Pow 
- Powe 
<> HORSE Po ‘ Young women who covet fair skins are 
F 1, 2and 3 Horses. peme®, ME °clecting a rare opportunity for accomp- 





lishing their ends if they fail to eat fruit 
at this season of the year. Nothing so 
purifies the system as a fruit diet and 
tothing is so agreeable and effectual a 
‘onic just now. The good results are 
‘een almost immediately in a clearer, 
softer skin, a more healthy glow, and 
brighter eyes. Where possible berries 
ond form a large portiqn of the daily 
od. Pineapple is also another excel- 
lent fruit for the complexion when eaten 


<< A 7 oe 
yt L G Gl N be nies, 1 MRC ace. Ful 
stain, S08, Fit u feed Grinders! 
ted. Feed and EnsilageCutters, Feed ( "Se 
LEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.» 


For Sale! 




















| HAND TOP BUGGY . 
dd 
ALSO Apply f ed, and not in large lumps. 
| HAND WAGON. A Smart little coat for a little girl is of 


‘overed cloth, with a half fitted back 
‘ud loose fronts, fastened with very 
ge cut bronze buttons, the rolling lap- 
tls faced with bronze corded silk, Over 
® white dresses which are so much 
Worn, the gay scarlet reefers which have 
*0 other ornament than the buttons are 
Picturesque and childlike, Linen does 
tot find the favor for children’s dresses 
*corded it for: “grown ups’” gowns. 
Linen doesn’t take kindly to grass stains, 
~ it shrinks in washing, a drawback, 
and, when it has to be washed as 
ften as do children’s clothes, the chil- 
n themselves meantime shooting up 
Jack’s bean stalk. 


MAINE FARMER OFFICE. 


Apr 30-96 tf —— 
ea e" 
Yotice of Assignee of His psa ’ 
At Augusta, in the county aes wl 
ate of Maine, the 10th day © “a 
96. . 
rhe undersigned hereby gives not $6 
pointment as Assignee © ie sal 
‘ios R. SAWTELLE of Sidney, . 
Kennebec, Insolvent De tors it 
clared an insolvent upon —" ? ou. ty 
: EWS, Assign 


e Court of Insolvency for 
ennebec. . L. ANDR 

N & BURLEIGH, 
sounselors at 



















“WILLIAMSO 





Over Granite Bank, 
Augusta, Me- 


t many people a bargain means : 


should be bought, as the bright shades}. 





IVORY SOA 


99 44700 PURE 


To retain the brilliancy of Ginghams, wash them only in 
luke warm water, in which a tablespoonful of salt and an equal 


quantity of Ivory Soap to each 


solved. Dry in the shade. 
‘The Procter & Gamace Co., Caner. 
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WOMAN'S WORLD. 


A PIONEER OF FEMALE SUFFRAGE 
STILL HELPING THE CAUSE. 


The Law and the Lady—A Daring Dress 
Experiment—Indignant Frauen — Au- 
tumn Frocks—Need For Women to Marry 
Decreasing—White For Elderly Women. 


Mrs. Abigal Bush, the pioneer wom- 
an suffragist of America, has enlisted in 
the campaign in California for the cause 
which she espoused 50 years ago, and in 
which she has been a faithful worker 
for half a century. 

Mrs. Bush has reached the age of 86 
years, but that does not prevent her 
from ‘going into the field as a supporter 
of political equality. She is clear of in- 
tellect and her mind is quick and bright 
as in the days when she was compelled 
to fighteven her own sex in the struggle 
to advance the cause of equal rights to 
women. 

Fifty years ago Mrs. Bush became 
prominently identified with the cause of 





MRS. ABIGAL BUSH. 


woman suffrage.. She stepped into a 
fame that in those days required more 
than ordinary courage to bear. 

Mrs. Bush was the first woman who 
ever presided over a suffrage meeting in 
the United States. That occurred in 
Rochester in 1847. The agitation for 
women’s rights had been fairlydeveloped 
and ‘conventions were being held under 
the auspices of some of the leaders of 
that day. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucretia 
Mott were associates of Mrs. Bush, but 
when the announcement was made that 
@ woman should take charge of the 
Rochester convention they immediately 
signified their opposition to the plan. 
They said the time was not ripe for wo- 
men to put themselves forward to that 
extent. 

Mrs. Bush was persistent. After much 
difficulty the opposition was beaten 
down, and she was chosen to preside 
over that assemblage, which became fa- 
mous as the real starting point of the 
fight. —Boston Globe. 





The Law and the Lady. 

A new view of ‘“‘the law and the 
lady’’ was presented by Judge Gibbons 
of Chicago in a recent divorce case. The 
wife was the complainant. Both parties 
were over 60 years of age and had been 
married only two years. The husband 
Was poor and an invalid, the wife a 
property owner and well todo, so the 
attorney for the defendant applied for 
alimony. This being a case in which no 
precedent could be cited, the judge re- 
viewed the history of the evolution of 
woman from antiquity to the present 
time, and, upon the ground that, as the 
new woman stands upon an “absolute 
equality with man so far as property 
rights and individual freedom are con- 
cerned,’’ the wife must pay the family 
bills if the husband cannot, rendered 
judgment for the defendant. ‘‘Every 
reason of right, justice and morals,’’ 
said the court, ‘‘is in favor of the prop- 
osition that the duties which the hus- 
band and. wife owe to each other are re- 
ciprocal.’’ 

The Union Signal makes this point 
in regard to the case: 

‘We would ask the learned judge and 
those who commend his judgment, if it 
is not time they consider also the ‘rea- 
sonableness’ of reciprocal relations be- 
tween the law and the wife. What 
‘right, justice or morality’ is there in 
denying to the wealth producing and 
taxpaying wife voice in a government 
under which the husband, though finan- 
cially unable to aid in its support and 
physically unable to shoulder a gun in its 
defense, has the right to help make laws 
she is compelled to obey? We should 
have no fault to find with Judge Gib- 
bons’ decision in the aforesaid case if in 
the dissolution of such a matrimonial 
partnership the right of representation 
could be transferred from the incapable 
to the capable member of the firm. 


A Daring Dress Experiment. 

The Brooklyn Health Culture club, 
comprising not less than 150 society and 
professional women, have covenanted 
together and agreed that the mud gath- 
ering, microbe agitating and feet shac- 
kling long skirts must go, except on occa- 
sions demanding the conventional full 
dress. Every member pledges herself to 
displace the abominable trail with skirts 
short enough to clear the ground by at 
least three inches. For rainy or wet 
weather the rules call for a costume 
consisting of bloomers or knickerbock- 
ers, ashort skirt and gaiters or boots 
meeting the skirt at the knee. The first 
rainy day after the first Monday in Oc- 
tober is the time set for the appearance 
of the members in their new common 
sense costume. 

The leader of the movement in Brook- 
lyn, Mrs.\ E. Christine Lumsdon, the 
well known portrait painter, says her 
attention was first attracted to reforma- 
tion of woman’s dress when she began 
to ride the wheel. She has a costume 
the skirt of which falls just below the 
knee, where it meets high boots. ‘‘Often 
I’ve left my wheel and strolled through 
the parks sketching, and the exquisite 
sense of comfort and freedom of move- 
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ment which I experienced caused me to 
ask: ‘Why have I been idiot enough tc 
trail five or six yards of haircloth, vel- 
veteen and other heavy fabrics about for 
all these years?’ I saw a woman trying 
to carry a baby on one arm, hold an 
umbrella and hold up her skirts on one 
of the wet days last week, and that 
crystallized the idea which had long 
been forming in my mind.’’—Woman’s 
Journal. 


Indignant Frauen. 

The German matron has risen in the 
might of her indignation, and, while 
her country’s new civil code is pending, 
her voice rings out in the capital of 
the Hohenzollern. If the bill passes the 
perpetual tutelage of the German wife 
|} and mother is reaffirmed; she will be 
| deprived of all control over her property 

and actions and of all rights over her 

children. The new law sets upon matri- 
| mony the seal of servitude and places 
| the frau in a position of subjection from 
which English, American, Russian, 
| Scandanavian, Austrian, Hungarian and 
Italian women have been freed. One of 
its provisions, for instance, gives an 
unmarried woman fy]] Jicense to trade, 
but takes it away if she marries, when 
her separate rights over property become 
nil, 





What wonder that even the timid 
| frauen, subdued by the traditions of 
ages, have risen to arms! The best of 
them are presenting vociferous and en- 
thusiastic appeals. Indignation meet- 
ings are everywhere jin order, and Frau 
Augspurg recently ‘‘brought down the 
house’’ by declaring boldly that‘“‘now 
at last women claimed justice. If men 
forget their duty toward us, they must 
expect to be overtaken by a feminine 
whirlwind of indignation.’’ And still 
another shouted that ‘“‘they would so 
incite their supporters that they dared 
not return from the field unless victori- 
ous. os 

Whatever the ultimate success of these 
strenuous and courageous efforts, it is 
considered an enormous leap in the right 
direction that the woman question 
should be mooted, even for worse, with- 
in the sacred precincts of the reichstag. 
—New York Journal. 


Early Autumn Frocks, 

The materials for early autumn frock. 
shown by the importers are the smootk 
faced cloths, the loosely woven Scotch 
homespun, the smooth lightweight 
cheviots and the lightweight tweeds. 
The tweeds almost invariably show, or 
a light background in contrasting col- 
ors, hairlines, line plaids or a narrow 
stripe that looks so like the herring- 
bone stitch that one wonders if the 
thread was really sewed to position or 
printed. The mixed cloths show a fine 
plaid with a distinct line running 
through it here and there. This design 
is specially good in a cloth that has a 
brown and white check background with 
a hairline of bright scarlet crossing it 
in plaid fashion. 

Mohairs in black, golden brown and 
steel are liked for utility dresses. They 
= made with the simplicity of the 

ilor made frock of four years ago and 
are commended for any one who has 
much traveling, shopping or business to 
attend to that will cal] her out in the 
busy world. The smartest suits shown, 
up to date, are those made entirely of 
black broadcloth. Occasionally the 
gleam of a steel button is seen upon 
them, sometimes a satin waistcoat 
brings out their somber elegance, but 
quite as often the entire gown is of 
black broadcloth, decorated only with 
black.—lIsabel A. Mallon in Ladies’ 
Home Journal, . 


Need For Women to Marry Decreasing. 
In the occupations which women have 
**invaded’’ in the largest numbers, those 
of teachers, salesmen, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, typewriters, etc., the 
ratio of increase has been about the 
same with the two sexes. Taking all 
the gainful occupations, although the 
ratio of increase for women is 47.88 per 
cent and for men only 27.64 per cent, 
yet the women are in 1890 but 17 per 
cent of the total as against 15 per cent 
in 1880. It is a fair conclusion that 
while many more women earned their 
own living in 1890 than in 1880, they 
had over the whole field to a very slight 
extent only displaced the men. The 
change in the proportion of women who 
| now earn an income, and presumably a 
living, is the important peint. About 
one in three of the total population is 
engaged in ‘‘gainful occupation,’’ and 
| only one in about twenty of the female 
| population. The proportion to females 
of marriageable age is, of course, much 
larger, and it is this percentage that 
produces the effect I have noted as to 
the necessity of marriage to women as 
| a means of support. What the effect is 
| upon society I do not now propose to 
| discuss, but the facts show that it is be 
| coming clearly easier for the average 
woman toearn her Jivelihood without 
marriage in the United States—if she 
so choose. —Forum. 








White For Elderly Women. 

It is now a generally admitted fact 
that women who have passed their youth 
can appropriately and becomingly wear 
white on dressy occasions. Black was 
long and mistakenly believed to be the 
only really suitable wear for women 
| past 40, but this error has been remov- 
ed. Dull black gowns deepen the lines 
of the faces and darken the complexions 
of those who are not absolutely fair; in- 
deed, mourning attire is frequently 
found most :nbecoming to blonds, and, 
although wholly white gowns are not 
always suitable, a relief in white is 
| generally possible, and subdued colors 
should be chosen in place of black. 

The Duchess of Devonshire, though a 
grandmother of long standing, is par- 
ticularly fond of white gowns of many 
different kinds, and an American lady 
who recently saw her at a fashionable 
gathering in London writes that she 
looked extremely well in a gown of 
cream white silk canvas over orchid 
colored taffe+a silk. She carried a par- 
asol of white crepe de chine lined with 
the same silk, and the small white bon- 
net on her head was fastened with nar- 
row velvet ribbon and trimmed with 





Shall We Wear Earrings Again? 

The statement that earrings are again 
poming into fashion has brought the sub- 
ject of piercing the ears to the attention 
of physicians and has evoked a good 
deal of comment on the future of this 
practice. For reasons too scientific for 
ordinary discussion, so the doctors tell 
us, the conaition of the systems of the 
human family has grown more suscepti- 
ble within the past few years, and num- 
bers of cases of blood poisoning from 
piercing the ears have been reported. 
Whether this will restrain anybody from 
wearing earrings is a question that it is 
hardly worth while to discuss. Battle 
and murder and sudden death have no 
terrors for people who desire to follow 
the fashion. 

What a pity it is that some one could 
not set the fashion for goodness, clean- 
liness, amiability and health and have 
it followed ‘ith such eagerness as that 
bestowed upon some senseless and silly 
fad! It would be of infinite advantage 
to the human family if such could be 
the case. 

As to the subject of earrings, they are 
positively vu becoming to the majority 
of women. dsesides, the ears get drawn 
out of shape and their symmetry is en- 
tirely destroyed. This, however, counts 
for nothing, and it is too much to expect 
that any impression will be made on 
the rank and file of women by the state- 
ment that they may lose their lives 
from blood poisoning if they set out to 
follow this revived fad.—New York 
Ledger. 





Courageous Women. 

It is thought remarkable that a bevy 
of young girls over in New York state 
should have gone tothe rescue of a man 
whose crops were threatened by army 
worms, and by the assistance which 
they were able to give prevented the de- 
struction of his property. In point of 
fact, however, the same sight can be 
seen in Pennsylvania when the invader 
is something worse than the army 
worm. Often when forest fires creep 
close to the farmers’ homes the wives 
and daughters of the farmers join the 
men in fighting the flames, with all the 
courage and spirit of the men them- 
selves. They do not imagine that they 
are doing anything ama, either. 
Under almost any circumstances the 
women of a nation can be trusted to do 
their full duty. —Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Collarettes, 

The fichus, berthas and spreading lace 
collarettes have very largely taken the 
place this hot weather of any sort of 
cape, but often after sunset there is need 
of some kind of covering for the shoul- 
ders. This is in many instances supplied 
by a very full collet of silk, liberty satin 
or velvet. The cape does not meet in 
front, extending only alittle beyond the 
chest near the shoulders, and its adjust- 
ment is accomplished by means of rib- 
bon which passes under the arms and 
buttons in ie center of the shoulders 
under the cape. The fronts are turned 
back, forming revers revesling a pretty 
lining of mauve, pink, old rose or canary 
yellow brocade. Some of these collets 
are no more than 12 inches in length, 
but they are very full. 


She Killed the Moths. 

It isn’t always well for a woman to 
have too many ideas) One of my ac- 
quaintances has just had one too many. 
It was in regard to a beautiful mink 
cape of hers, brand new last winter. 
She packed it away last spring with 
some absolutely infallible moth balls. 
As a consequence when she took it out 
for examination a fortnight or so ago 
she found a few moths in it. Immedi- 
ately she had her idea. She would steam 
that cape. She did it. She put it intoa 
big steamer and steamed it for two 
hours. The furrier thinks that by care- 
ful management he may be able to make 
a tiny collarette out of the remains. 
However, the steaming killed the moths. 
—Washington Post. 


Greek Styles. : 

The Greek women, those arbiters of 
fashion’s claim, must now be taken as 
examples and followed. Those women 
had waists of perfect beauty, these mod- 
ern clothiers of women have suddenly 
discovered, and the cast of the future 
waist must be upon the Greek model. 
The beauty and the grace of the lines of 
thes ancient women of Greece are now 
in the minds of all Parisian women, 
and the reform has not started in any 
lukewarm fashion, but has suddenly be- 
come the watchword and the rigid law. 
And so what writers, doctors and spe- 
cialists without number have been un- 
able to do Dame Fashion has accom- 
plished. —Philadelphia Ledger. 


A New Hatpin. 

Many substitutes for the spiking hat- 
pin are offered from time to time, but 
none lang supersedes these useful if 
somewhat dangerous articles. A late 
claimant for popularity is what may be 
described as a double tined hairpin at- 
tached by a piece of elastic to a clamp 
pin, which in turn is fastened to the 
hat. In theory this fastener is excellent 
and in practice it holds the hat on, but 
it also disarranges the coiffure to a de- 
gree that is 1ikely to interfere with its 
popularity. 

















Mme. Yang Yu. 

Mme. Yang Yu, the Chinese minis- 
ter’s wife, says the Philadelphia Ledg- 
er, always has in her Washington 
drawing rooms a number of well known 
young American girls to assist at her 
receptions. The pretty little oriental 
lady is singularly anxious to master all, 
even the smallest points, of Washington 
etiquette, although her natural charm 
of manner would make her attractive if 
she violated the most iron clad tradi- 
tions of diplomatic ceremony. 


A Bicycle Waterproof. 

Manufacturers are catering in every 
possible way to the bicycle age through 
which we are passing. A late addition 
to the wheelwoman’s wardrobe is the 
bicycle waterproof, to be worn while 
riding. It is a short cape, suitably cut 
for the purpose for which it is intended, 
and, when adjusted, falls protectingly 
over the handle baz. 
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Not even 
a grain of salt is 
wanting to emphasize and 
make perfect the flavor of 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT. 
Pure, wholesome,— an econom- 
ical luxury. Sold everywhere. 
Take no substitute. 








LESS FLARE TO SKIRTS. 


a semblance of consistency in its detail. 
With the gradual expansion of the 


and head-gear more excessive. 
narrowing of the sleeves will come that 
of the skirt, and already some of the new 
models show skirts which are by no 
means as full as those of a season past. 
The objectionable flare directly in front 
is taken out and the fullness is drawn 
back from the sides and massed in the 
back, certainly a more graceful and be- 
coming arrangement than the excessive- 
ly flaring style. 

To compensate for the lack of ampli- 
tude the dressmakers are returning to 
the trimmed skirt, which affords oppor- 
tunity for the display of rich embroid- 
eries, passementeries and bands. Some- 
times the bottom of the skirt is cut in 
points or battlements, which are edged 
with passementerie. Beneath it a full 
ruffle which gives a becoming flare to 
the foot of the skirt. 

Directory cravats of lace or mull and 
four-in-hands of satin trimmed with lace 
will be worn with many of the autumn 
dresses. 

Fancy collets and capes which have 
made their appearance at the seaside, 
will be elaborated for earlyautumn. We 
mean the enormous collars made of rows 
of ruching one above the other filled in 
with ribbon bows and loops, which are 
thrown over the shoulders and protect 
the waist, the neck, and go right over 
the ears. They are exceedingly dressy 
and will easily answer for an outside gar- 
ment until the weather gets too cold. We 
have seen many exquisite models at the 
best houses in a great variety of design; 
some with trimmed choux, others with 
bows, ruchings, or even artificial flowers. 
Piles of ribbons and laces are as dear as 
any regular wrap, but they are the latest 
thing out,/and people in Paris, who ought 
to know all about it, rave over them. 
They are made either entirely black or 
black and white, or white and cream color. 
We have seen 4 few models in color made 
to match the dress or the hat. They may 
be more becoming to the face but are not 
nearly so chic as the others, 

For colder weather the same collets 
will be made of‘ velvet or satin, and 
trimmed with ostrich feathers or fox tails 
for evening wear with flowers and chif- 
fon. 

The new skirts for street wear are 
shorter, flat in front but very flaring 
otherwise. The flutes start from the hips 
and are full in the back. Many of the 
new models are cut circular in shape, 
with gored and full pleats set in the 
back. 

A feature of the new models are high 
girdles made of folds of different shades 
of velvet, also the bolero jackets made 
of velvet cloth, the same as the gown, 
trimmed with incrustations of lace and 
appliques of velvet. 





HE WANTED AN HEIR. 


An old “‘sea-dog,” Captain John Cross, 
who has been a mariner for many years 
and is living a life of retirement upon a 
splendid farm in Orange county, went to 
New York City early in August, to find 
a daughter, an adopted one, who would 
take the place of two dear ones long 
since dead and gone. He advertised in 
the dailies, and was soon visited by hosts 
of children and their parents. He is 
very wealthy, and has been looking for 
five years for a child of 15 who would 
suit his fancy, and who he would educate 
and endow with a fortune upon her com- 
ing of age. 

Elsie, with her girlish beauty and dig- 
nity far beyond her years, had caught 
the old captain’s regard at first sight. 
He sent all of the others away, and 
talked long and earnestly with the 
mother, who bore plenty of evidences of 
tenement-house poverty. It was evident 
that neither mother nor girl wanted the 
separation. Want—almost hunger—had 
driven them to it. The girl’s father was 
dead, her mother had married again; the 
stepfather was unable to provide. Still 
she wept as she heard the two talking 
of sending her from that wretched home 
forever. She loved her mother, and 
would suffer anything to be with her— 
but the mother had concluded that the 
rich old captain, and his promises of 
$6,000, to be settled on Elsie when she 
came of age, with the rest of his fortune 
when he and his wife were dead, were 
far better than the uncertain future that 
threatened the little beauty. 

“Tt may be very nice to have a lovely 
home and be educated like a lady, and 
all that,”’ said she to a reporter, “but I 
am not sure that I can get along without 
my mother. I will try it for a month; 
perhaps both of us won’t want to keep 
on.” 

“I know that my wife will love the 
child,” said old Captain Cross. ‘I think 
that the girl is as good and true as she is 
beautiful. If she does as we wish, she 
will be grandly repaid some day. 

So Elsie and the old gray captain left 
for their new life, the one with stray 
tears, through which smiles were burst- 
ing, the other all smiles and devotion, a 
weeping mother, who, yet, rejoices, left 
behind amid the big city’s miseries. 





Sure to Win. 

The le recognize and appreciate 
real bo That is why Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla has the largest sales in the world. 
Merit in medicine means the power to 
cure. Hood’s. Sarsaparilla cures—abso- 
lutely, permanently cures. It is the 
One True Blood Purifier. Its superior 
merit is an established fact, and merit 
wins. 

Hood's Pills are easy to take, easy to 
operate. Cure indigeston, headache. 





If the stove is cracked, a good cement 
is made for itas follows: Wood ashes 
and salt in equal proportions reduced toa 
paste with cold water, and filled in the 
cracks when the stove is cool. It will 
soon harden. 


To insure a good light, wicks must be 
changed often, as they soon become 
clogged, and do not permit the free pas- 
sage of the oil. Soaking wicks in vine- 
gar twenty-four hours before placing in 
lamp insures a clear flame. 


A pertinent question. “Which would 
you say—that a young lady has a pug 
nose or that her nose is retrousse?”’ 











“How much is her father worth?” 


While fashion has its vagaries, says a 
writer in Le Bon Ton, there is generally 


sleeves, bodies grew fuller, skirts wider | 
With the| _ 1° balance a cup of coffee on the point 


Houng Folks’ Column. 


QUEER TRICKS. 
Odd Ways In Which French Boys Amuse 
Themselves. 








| ot a knife is a feat not many of us would 
| undertake with any hope of success; but 
with the aid of a few accessories which 
are readily at hand the trick may be 
made comparatively simple. A cork, a 
fork—these are all the implements neces- 
sary, only do not forget to have on hand 
a little adroitness. 

Put a cork of proper size into the 
handle of a cup of coffee so that it will 
fit securely and solidly, though not so 
tightly as to run any risk of breaking the 
handle. Stick a fork in the cork, two 
prongs on one side of handle, and two on 
the other, inclining the end of the fork 
toward the under side of the cup. \ 

The center of gravity being thus 
lowered, place your cup upon the point 
of a knife, and you will find by experi- 
menting the exact point where it will 
hold itself in equilibrium. The under 
side of the cup usually being glazed, you 
must keep the hand that holds the knife 
steady. Inthe beginning you would do 
better to keep your other hand near the 
handle of the fork, so that you could 
— it quickly in case of the danger of a 
all. 


Perhaps if you want to be entirely sure 
of your morning coffee you would better 
drink it before making your first experi- 
ment. 

One of the little domestic details that 
surprised me most when I was first in 
Paris was a glass of water doing duty as 
acandlestick. But inspite of its simplic- 
ity, it perfectly supported the candle, and 
was in all points of usefulness quite the 
equal of the best candlestick going. 
Only you must know the little dodge of 
preparing the candle. 

You have only to pierce the end of a 
candle with a nail, but you must take 
great care that your nail is of just the 
right weight to carry the candle entirely 
under water; that is to say the water 
must be just even with the top of the 
candle without wetting the base of the 
wick. 

Then light the wick and you may 
safely wager that in spite of the unfavor- 
able element into which it is plunged, 
your candle will burn to the very end, 

This seems extraordinary at first, but 
a little reflection wiil make the reason of 
itclear. You see, if the burning shortens 
the candle and so seems likgly to bring 
the wick in contact with the water, on 
the other hand the weight of the candle 
is diminished in the same proportion, 
and so ascends little by little. 

Moreover, the circumference of the 
candle chilled by the water melts much 
more slowly than it does in the air, so 
that the top of the candle becomes grad- 
ually hollowed out in such a way that 
the flame has a little well for itself, as 
represented in the corner of the design. 

You need not have the slightest fear 
therefore in announcing that you can 
make a lighted candle burn to the very 
end in a glass of water. 

I have often vainly tried to analyze, 
especially on the Fourth of July, why it 
is that boys find a big noise more amus- 
ing than all other sports combined. I 
only know that they do; that to touch 
off a cannon, to hear the roar which 
frightens nervous people, to see a ball 
spin into the air with the rapidity of 
lightning, and to watch the consequent 
recoil is the greatest fun alive. So I am 
going to tell you how to produce these 
effects in the most innocent manner 
possible. 

First procure at any drug store the 
two little packages of powder that are 
used in making seltzer water. Then 
take an empty bottle of thick glass, ana 
fill it about a third fall of water. Dissolve 
in this water the bicarbonate of soda 
contained in one of the little packages, 
and put the powder of the other (tartaric 
acid) into a card rolled up into the form 
ofacylinder. Plug up one end of this 
little cylinder with a wad of blotting 
paper, and suspend your cartridge thus 
made to the cork of the bottle by means 
of a pin to which a thread is attached; 
only be careful to have your thread of 
such a length that the bottom of your 
cylinder does not touch the liquid. 

Force this cork with its little attach- 
ment well into the bottle, and behold 
your artillery charged. All that remains 
to be done is to fire it off. To do this it 
is only necessary to place the bottle 
horizontally on two lead pencils placed 
parallel upon the table. The water at 
once penetrates the tube of pasteboard, 
dissolves the tartaric acid, and the car- 
bonic acid gas suddenly produced forces 
the cork out with a violent explosion, 
while by the effect of reaction the bottle 
rolls back upon the lead pencils, imitat- 
ing exactly the recoil of a piece of ar- 
tilery. 

Some time when you want to enter- 
tain your friends after dinner, propose 
to them the problem of three matches. 
Make aslit in the end of one match, 
and after slightly sloping with a knife 
the end of asecond match introduce it 
into the opening of the firstin sucha 
way asto form an acute angle. Now 
stand them up on the table and leana 
third against them as indicated in the 
design. Hand a fourtb match to any 
one present and ask him to lift in the air 
with its aid the three others all to- 
gether. 

Like all the little games of combina- 
tion this is very simple—after you know 
how, but I have seen it tire the patience 
of an eminent architect and even a great 
civil engineer. 

Just lean the fourth match lightly 
against the first in order to let the third 
fall under the one you hold. Then 
lower the hand so that the third may 
pass into the angle formed by the first 
two. Now lift into the air the match 
which you holdin your hand and the 
others will come with it, two on one 
side and one on the other. 


Dear Boys and Girls: I thought that 
I would write a few lines for the young 
folk’s column as I never did before. My 
father has taken the Maine Farmer for 
over 28 years and we all like the paper 
very much, I have been away visiting 
to my sisters in North Pittston. I came 
home last Monday. I had a real nice 
time while I was gone. My father lives 
on a farm. Well, I cannot think of 
much more to write this time so I will 
close by sending a riddle. White in, 
green out, white seeds, round about. 
Now boys guess this riddle if you can, 
and if you cannot just call @n for some 
of the girls, and I am sure that they can 
answer it for the girls are smart. 

South Dresden. ALIcE V. JAMES. 


Dear Boys and Girls: AsIhave not 
written for the Farmer but once before 
I thought I would write again. We have 
only one cow this summer and a calf; the 
calf’s name is Clover. We have two cats, 
their names are Gypsy and Crick; Gypsy 
has six toes. I have two brothers and 
three sisters; their names are Roy, Cur- 
tis, Vernie, Marion and Florence, I have 
three dolls; their names are Carrie, 
Louise and Emma. My school begins 
in September. My teacher's name is 
Lillian A. Ridley; we have about 40 
scholars. I will close by sending a rid- 
dle. What came after cheese. 

Hannan ALBERTA TAYLOR. 

Springvale. . 











Dear Girls and Boys: I will write in 
the young folk’s column as it has been a 
long while since I have written. We 
want to keep it filled up. We -havn’t 





written much in it to keepit filled up. I 


am a girl 12 years old. I have four sis- 
ters. Three are married, une lives in 
Boston, another in North Pittston, and a 
third in Dresden. One isn’t married. I 
have three brothers; one is married. My 
father lives on a farm of about 100 acres, 
He keeps one cow and one pig and some 
hens. I will close with a riddle. Black 
and white and red all over. 
5-12-12-1 10-1-13-5-19. 
So. Dresden. 














Nature’s 
Cure 


Improper digestion causes over 
92% of all suffering and diseases 
of the Blood, Liver, Stomach, Kid- 
neys, Lungs, Nerves, Brain or Skin. 
Puritana renews and strengthens 


Power : 
Producer 


of the human system, the Stomach. 
It makes the health right, because 
it makes the Stomach right. 

It brings New Blood, New Nerve 
Force, New Strength, New Life. 
a sufferer, get of your a it 
grea aiocus onaucrinaincoriy toe ery it 


of Puritana, one bottie of Puritana Pills, and one 
bottle of Puritana Tabiets, all iuclosed in one 


kage), or write to the undersigned, and you 
i bless the day ep ae beard of Puritana. 
Puritana Com pound Co., Concord, N. H. 


Augusta Safe Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta, Me 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER Haynes, Pres. 


If you are 
74 





Epwin C, Burietesn, Go. N. LAWRENO®, 
Payson TucKER, Natn’t W. Core, 
W. H. Gannett, M. W. Farr, 

H. M. Heatu Cuas. H. Wurrs, 

F. W. Kinsman L. J, CRooKER. 

F. 8. Lyman, Byron Boyp, 
Orrin WILLIAMSON, W. Scott HILL, 
Ina RANDALL, G. T. STEVENS. 


Deposits Received} Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 

In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent, 
perannum on Deposits remaining THREB 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the Ist and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se- 
carities Bought and Sold. 

Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 
To Let. 

F. E. SMITH, Treas. 

G3" Banking Hours 9 to 4 daily» Saturdays 
9 to 12.30 PAL. ° lyls 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Deposits, May 20, 1896, ®5,915,235 91. 
Surplus, $450,000 
TRUSTEES. 
Wa. 8. Baporr. J. H. MAnuey. 
L. C. Cornisn. LENDALL Trrcoms. 
B, F. PARRotrT. 
Deposits received and placed on interest the 
first day of eyery month. 
Interest paid or credited in account on the 
first Wednesday of February and Ausyst. 
Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes, 
and scopants are strict] copifentie’. 
ecii rivieges affo: ecu 
cinistracors, Guardians. Ad, —— =] 
women and minors. 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


GEO, A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 





Produce Commission Merchant, 
- AND— 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Liberal advances made on consignmen 


for sale in Boston, or shipments to my frien 
in Great Britain and on the continent. 14 
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The Cream, Please! Thanks! 


We sell fence for the best railways in the 
country, hundreds of miles each, in many 
cases. Sell the National, State and City 
Governments for rks, etc. Have also @ 
long list of millionaire customers with game 
preserves, and country residences, yet more 
than two thirds of our immense output 
goes to practical every day farmers. Through 
no fault of ours, they are of the more intelll- 
zent and successful class. Write forevidence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
CITY OF AUCUSTA. 


Collector’s Notice. 
























































Notice is hereby given that the taxes as- 
sessed on the polls and estates of the city of 
Augusta for the year 1896, were committed to 
in: Townsend, Collector of said city on the 
13th day of June, 1896. That by a vote of the 
City Council of said city, said taxes are due 
and payable to said Collector, on or before the 
19th day of September, 1896, and that on 
abatement or discount of five per cent. wil 

allowed on all taxes assessed for the yea 
1698. which shall be volupeagil 7 pels pe sai 
collector on or ore the 20th day o U 
1896, and interest will be added to all of said 
taxes remaining anpald September 19th, 
1896, from that date. 
J. R. Townsenp, Collector. 
Augusta, June 15, 1896. 10t33 


mB. Ww. Whitehouse 
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@ur Story Geller. ° 








BABY ASLEEP. 


Baby has gone to the land of dreams! 

Hush, oryou’ll wake him! How stillit seems! 

Carefully shut the bed-room door, 

Noiselessly tiptoe across the floor. 

See how sweet he looks as he lies, 

With fringed lids shutting the dark brown 
eyes; 

One pink palm pressing the dimpled cheek, 

And his red lips parted as if to speak. 


Yonder, in the low rocking chair, 

Is a broken plaything—he left it there; 
And there, in the corner beside the door, 
Lies a motley heap of many more— 
Jackknife, picture-books, marbles, ball, 
Tailless monkey and headless doll, 

And new, bright pennies, his special joy, 
By the father hoarded to please his boy. 


There lie his shoes on the kitchen floor, 

That all day long have pattered o’er— 

Battered and chubby, short and wide, 

Worn at the toes and cracked at the side; 

And there hangs the little dress he wore; 

Scarlet flannel and nothing more; 

For there clings about it a nameless charm, 

For the sleeves are creased by the dimpled 
arm. 


Dear little feet that are now so still, 

Will ye ever walk in the paths of ill? 
Rosebud lips will ye ever part, 

Bringing pain to a mother’s heart? 

Keep, O Father, that baby brow 

Ever as pure from stain as now; 

Lead him through life by thy guiding hand 


ly into the better land! 
Safely in —Good Housekeeping. 


A DREAM. 


Bhail a dream of boyhood’s joyful days, 
When tramping o’er the meadows wild and 
free, 
With not a care or furrow on our brow 
To change a heart beat in the last degree. 


We scaled the hillside as in younger days 
And drank from hidden spring a quenching 








glass 
That sparkled bright with sunlight’s cheerful 


rays 
When o’er this pathway we were wont to 
pass. 
We listened to the bleating of the lambs 
While skipping round their mothers in their 


And Lar the gopher while he sought his 
As ieee chewed her cud beneath the tree. 
The rustling leaves played sweetest, dreamy 
As Md they in the lovely Junes gone by. 
The crickets chirped in marshy meadows wide, 


While nighttime gleamed with phosphores- 
cent fly. 


We dreamed the clouds were feathery beds of 


ease, 
On which to lay our weary bodies down, 
As in the fancy of our childhood days. 
We'd ride the swiftest cloud and wear a 
crown. 


The water in the brook, so calm and clear, 
As o’er the pebbles lulling whispers spake, 

That told the secrets of its mountain path 
While on its quiet journey to the lake. 


Now lay we down on green and m bank 
And watched the sportive minnows at their 


play, 
While nibbling crumbs we scattered for a 
feast— 


* A sure return to come some other day. 


While dreaming thus the spell was sure to 
break, 
Too soon was marred this rapturous, youth- 
ful bliss 
By ringing bells that tolled the hour of seven, 
And — their tones we gave good night a 


—Minneapolis Tribund. 





ONE HEART. 
I sometimes linger o’er the list 4 
Of friends I lost in other days, 
And still the question with me a 
“When I am gone, shall I be missed?” 


I doubt if others think the samie, 
Or even wish to share my thought~ 
That men were foolish who have sough$ 
To leave a never dying name. 


When thou hast run thine earthly race, 
Thou wilt not ‘‘leave a world in tears,” 
Nor will men come in after years 

To view thine earthly resting place. 


Thy poor remains will rest as well; 
Thy spirit will be no less free. 
Although it is not thine to be 

A Milton or a Raphael, 


Fret not thyself, but heaven thank 
If all the good that thou canst do 
May be so done that only few 

Need ever know thy place is blank. 


Be thankful if but one true heart 
Shall feel for thee the moment’s pain— 
Ere it can say, ‘‘We meet again’’— 

Of knowing what it is to part. 


One loving heart thou mayest crave, 
Lest all thou caredst for on earth 
Should seem to have no lasting worth 

And end forever in the grave— 


One faithful heart beneath the sky, 
In which to leave a seed of love, 
To blossom in a world above 
And bear a fruit which shall not die. 
—C. J. Boden in Chambers’ Journal. 


SOME OF MY COUNTRY KIN. 


(Here are some of my country kin 

Come to visit me.) Walk right in. 

[ know yow have journeyed many a mile— 
Take off your bonnets and rest awhile. 


(What funny old fashioned bonnets they are, 
But I wouldn’t tell them so for a star!) 

How lovely you look and how sweet you smell! 
What have you come to ask or to tell? 


deed! That's news. (I must make a note 
all they say for some poet to quote.) 
“The young Lord April and Lady May 
Met in the woods and kissed today. 


*A mocking bird heard the kiss and made 
A song just like it, so it is said. 

And listening to that telltale bird 

The sap in the oldest tree was stirred. 


“The naked boughs into green leaves slipped; 
The longing buds unto flowers tripped; 

The little hills smiled as if they were glad; 
The little rills ran as if they were mad. 








“There was green on the earth and blue in the 
sk. 


y. 
The chrysalis changed to a butterfly, 

And our lovers, the honey bees, all a-hum, 
To hunt for our hearts began to come. 


**All the woods are a-thrill with life and love, 

From the proud old oak to the cooing dove, 

And all because of that telltale bird 

Who set to music the kiss he heard.”’ 
—Outing. 





A LOVE POEM. 


“Your boy is a thief,” 
They soberly said . 
To a dear little mother one day 
‘Your boy is a thief. 
We have found it out; 
Se has stolen our hearts away, 


“Such quaint little tales, 
Buch droll little ways 
And such merry, childish play 
saave made us forget 
We are old and worn 
And have'stolen our hearts away.” 


‘*My boy is so sweet, 
So good and so true,”’ 
Said the dear little mother that day, 
**T am glad he is rich 
In the best of best things 
And has stolen your hearts away.”’ 
—Katharine B. Walker in Boston Globe. 





TACT. 


Hail, gracef¥} tact, that to no fool denies 
charm to tame the wild and cheat the wise, 
d without lying reaps the gain of lies! 


That courteous ever kills without a blow, 
And with a yes contrives to act a no, 
And can compress a volume into “Oh!” 


That wins by losing and by serving reigns, 

By silence argues, and by giving gains; 

That throws its stones, yet saves its window 
panes, 


That looks like porcelain when ‘tis made of 
pilfering by ite very storm of pelf, 


all the world—yes, even tricks itself. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


yt 


A WEDDING PRESENT. 


“‘Now for it,’ Isaid to myself as I 
undid the twine binding my precious 
volumes together and prepared to ex- 
amine them more carefully than I had 
had time to do since I unearthed them 
from the little, dark, secondhand book- 
shop that afternoon. There was nothing 
remarkable about them; no rare editions 
of well known classics, no long for- 
gotten books, valuable from their very 
obscurity, merely a few bound volumes 
of old magazines and a couple of the 
novels which had delighted me as a 
boy, and which from old association 
were more precious in their original 
type and polished leather binding than 
in the spruce modern editions. Best of 
all was a copy of Dickens’ ‘‘Master 
Humphrey’s Clock,’’ with t he woodcuts 
that cannot now be reproduced. 

When I had gone more than half 
through the second volume, I came up- 
on a large sheet of thin paper, covered 
with neat, cramped writing. I took it 
out and looked at it. A moment’s in- 
spection showed me that it was a will, 
written throughout in the handwriting 
of the testator, Michael Darcy, and dat- 
ed two years before. It left interest in 
the farm of Carrignalea, with stock and 
implements, to the testator’s brother, 
Patrick Darcy, who was also named 
residuary legatee, while the sum of £3,- 
000 in railway stock and other invest- 
ments was bequeathed to “‘my late 
wife’s niece, Anastasia French.’’ It 
was, as far as I could judge, and I had 
had some experience in matters of the 
kind, properly executed, signed and 
witnessed. 

It was odd to find an important docu- 
ment of this sort hidden away between 
the leaves of a book. Had Patrick Darcy 
and Anastasia Ffrench been left with- 
out their inheritance in consequence? I 
wondered. I would make some inquiries 
about the matter next day. It would be 
easy to find out all about Michael Darcy 
of Carrignalea. Meantime, the will 
could remain between the leaves of 
‘*Master Humphrey’s Clock.”’ 

But the morrow found me flying along 
by express train to the bedside of my 
only son, who had met with a danger- 
ous accident. And for many weeks I 
could think of nothing but him and of 
the best means of snatching him from 
the extended arms of death. And when, 
by God’s mercy, he was once more ag 
safe from those clutches as any one of 
us can ever be, Michael Darcy, his will, 
heirs and executors, had faded out of 
my mind as completely as if they had 
never entered it, and the will was rest- 
ing undisturbed in its hiding place 
among my books. 
Some 12 months later I went ina 
regular course of my practice to visit 
an old friend, who was suffering from 
ap acute attack of pneumonia. She was 
an elderly lady, living alone some two 
or three miles outside the city. Her sery- 
ants were faithful and at ed, but in 
the absence of relatives I thought it 
tter to insist ze the seryices of a 
rained nurse. As the patient grew 
better and I had time to notice less im- 
portant details, I perceived that Sister 
Anna, besides being an excellent nurse, 
‘was a very attractive young woman. 
She had pretty brown hair with golden 
lights in it waving and rippling all over 
a well shaped, well set bead; her eyes 
were dark brown, and her complexion, 
though pale, clear and healthy looking. 
She was.fairly tal] and well built, with 
a look of strength and vitality pleasant 
to see. Her voice was low toned and 
pleasant, while her choice of words and 
manner of speaking showed her to be 
an educated woman. 
Late one October afternoon, after a 
hard day’s work. I drove down to Lis- 
fallen te visit my patient, whom I had 
pot seen for two or three days. 
‘*Where is the sister?’’ I asked during 
@ pause in the gossip with my old friend 
which succeeded our brief professional 


‘| interview. 


**Look out of the window,’’ was the 


reply. 
I went over to the deep bay window 


‘| which formed one end of the room, and 


looking across the long garden, stretch- 
ing behind the house, beheld Sister An- 
na, her prim cap laid aside, her pretty 
head showing above the soft gray shawl 
in which she had wrapped herself, and 
walking by her side a tall figure which 
I did not at first recognize. This was 
Laurence, Mrs. Power’s nephew. He 
was clerk in a bank and hoped soon to 
be made manager of a country branch. 
The young people were by this time 
coming up the steps leading from the 
garden, and presently they entered the 
room. Sister Anna came forward to 
speak to me, a pink flush on her usually 
pale cheek, a new light in her pretty 
brown eyes. Laurence Moore stood be- 
hind her, an expression of supreme con- ‘ 
tent on his handsome face, while Mrs. 
Power looked on, quiet and keen eyed. 
*‘IT am afraid it ‘has to be a long en- 
gagement,’’ said Mrs. Power. ‘‘They 
cannot think of marrying until Laurence 
is a manager, and even then it would be 
wiser to wait until he has saved some- 
thing. You know mine is but a life in- 
come, so that beyond some plate or an 


outfit of table linen I can do nothing to 


help.” 

Sister Anna made it clear that she 
did not mind waiting. Then the conver- 
sation drifted to the subject of a former 
talk about artificial hearts made of in- 
dia rubber, which were warranted, ac- 
cording to Sister Anna, ‘‘never to ache. ”’ 


“Come, Anna. You cannot know 
much about heartaches at any rate.’’ 

*‘Indeed Thad many a one the time 
of my uncle’s death,’’ she answered. 
“I do not know what I should have 
done had I not been compelled to rouse 
myself and work.’’ ; 

‘Did your uncle know you would 
have to work?’’ asked Mrs. Power. 

**No; he thought that he had provid- 
ed for me. In fact, I am sure'that he 
did so; but the will could never be 
found, so everything went to his broth- 
er. ” ° 

“*His brother? But why did not you, 
his niece, come in for your share?’ 

**Don’t you see, although I called him 
uncle, I was only his wife’s niece, and 
in reality no relation whatever. My 
aunt was living when I first came to 
them, so long ago that I can scarcely re- 
member it; but she died soon after, and 
then my uncle and I took care of each 
other. ’’ 

“How did you employ yourself?’’ 
asked Mrs. Power. 

“Oh, I had the house to attend to, 





“ 


life, chiefly secondhand ones. I believe 
some of the books were valuable. There 
was an old copy of ‘Master Humphrey’s 
Clock,’ with pictures in it, that used to 
delight me when I was a child; pictures 
of Ne]] and Quilp and Dick Swiveller. ’’ 

The words ‘this wife’s niece’’ had 
somehow seemed familiar to me, but it 
was not until the allusion to ‘‘Master 
Humphrey’s Clock’’ had supplied anoth- 
er link in the chain that there flashed 
into my mind the remembrance of the 
will hidden in the old copy at home— 
Michael Darcy’s will, with its bequest 
to ‘‘my wife’s niece, Anastasia Ffrench,. ”’ 
I could hardly keep the excitement out 
of my voice as link after link in the 
chain of evidence was .supplied in an- 
swer to my questions. I found that her 
real name was Anastasia, now cut down 
to Anna Ffrench; that her uncle’s name 
was Michael Darcy, and his farm was 
known as Carrignalea. In reply to my 
query as to her reasons for believing 
that her uncle had made a will in her 
favor, she said: 

‘‘After my poor uncle got the para- 
lytic stroke of which he died he made 
several attempts to speak, and as far as 
we could undérstand his words were al- 
ways about money and about having 
‘made it all right for Annie.’ Besides, 
our old servant always declared that 
about a week before his illness he had 
called her und another women, who was 
accidentally in the house, into the sit- 
ting room and made them witness a pa- 
per which he said was a will) When 
they had finished signing, he said, half 
to himself, ‘Now my mind is at rest 
about Annie.’ ’’ 

‘Why did he not get the will proper- 
ly drawn up by a solicitor?’’ 

‘‘He was fond of reading lawbooks 
and knew something about law himself. 
He had sometimes made wills for other 
people, and I never heard that there 
was anything wrong about them.’’ 

“‘And the will could not be found?’’ 

“‘The will could not be found. We 
hunted everywhere for it in vain, and 
then Patrick Darcy said he did not be- 
lieve it had ever existed and that old 
Margaret had invented the whole story. 
The other woman had left the neighbor- 
hood by that time. Patrick Darcy offered 
to give me some money, but I refused 
to take a gift from him. I knew one of 
the nurses in the sisterhood here at 
Marshport. She had been nursing a 
lady in our neighborhood the winter be- 
fore, so I wrote to her, and she got me 
taken as a probationer. I was there for 
six months, and then I went to London 
to be trained. I intended to revolution- 
ize the whole art of nursing, but now 
Laurence has spoiled all my plans.’’ 
There was no doubt that this was the 
heiress of the will in my possession. 
The question was, Did the £3,000 exist, 
or had the heir-at-law made away with 
it? 

I took my leave as soon as I could. 
The first thing I did on reaching home 
was to take ‘‘Master Humphrey’’ from 
the bookshelf and make sure that the 
will was quite safe. Next morning I 
took it tomy own solicitor, who assured 
me that it was a yalid will, properly 
executed, In a few days he informed me 
that Patrick Darcy was a well to do 
man and a mark for a larger sum than 
the one due to Anastasia Ffrench, 

A day or two later, therefore, I pre- 
sented myself again at Mrs. Power’s. 
**T have brought you a wedding pres- 
ent, my dear,’’ I said to Sister Anna, 
handing her the three volumes of ‘‘ Mas- 
ter Humphrey.”’ 

‘Indeed, Dr. Moran,’ said Sister 
Anna, ‘‘I don’t think anything could 
give me greater pleasure than this; it is 
just like the copy of ‘Master Humphrey’ 
we had at home. Why, I do believe it 
is the actual book. Here is the very 
pencil mark that poor uncle was so 
angry with me for making. Where did 
you get this, Dr. Moran? Was it from 
Patrick Darcy?’’ 

‘I bought it, my dear, at a second- 
hand bookshop a year or two ago. It 
was only the other day I discovered that 
you had an interest init. Turn to the 
picture of Barnaby and his raven. I 
think you wili find something there 
that concerns you.”’ 

She turned the pages with a practiced 
hand until she reached the one she 
sought. 

“‘Oh,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘here is my 
uncle’s writing! How strange it seems 
to find it here!’’ 

**Read it,’’ I said. 

She glanced quickly over it, the color 
fading out of her cheek as she did so. 
“It is the will,’’ she gasped—‘‘my un- 
cle’s will.’’—Chambers’ Journal. 


WITHOUT A HEART. 


There is really very little in this 
story. Indeed, it would never have been 
written but for the woman’s dearest 
friend, who, dying alone and uncared 
for, with a heart full af bitterness to- 
ward the whole world, begged that a 
pile of yellow letters be opened and read 
after her death. ‘‘Sbe would have had 
me burn them,’’ she said in a trem- 
bling voice, ‘“‘but that I will not grant 
her. All else I granted her. Neverthe- 
less there was only one other woman 
whom she wronged more deeply. Let us 
both be avenged in the reading of these. ’’ 

She whom her friend at so late an 
hour so severely condemned was the 
wonder of her day and generation. 
Women have sometimes been heard to 
say that they have no hearts, but they 
do not mean it. This woman did. 
“Friendship, humanity, religion,’’ she 
said over and over again, as girls have 
said before, ‘‘these I care for, these I 
understand, for these I will make sacri- 
fices, but not your idle talk of love, 
which wrecks men’s lives and fills 
women’s hearts with unrest. 1 for one 
render thanksgiving that I have no 
heart.’’ Then those who were older said 
to her, as elders have said before : ‘‘ Wait 
awhile. You are young yet. We shall 
see your heart yield some day.’’ 

‘*No,’’ she answered, ‘‘you shall not 
see it yield, because it will not; and the 
reason it will not yield is because I have 
no heart. Nature, more merciful to me 
than to my sisters, put a little hard 
piece of ice in its place which keeps me 
cold to the most passionate pleading 
which was ever uttered in the name of 
love.’’ 

People predicted that she would be- 
come a soured old maid and regret her 
lot. She did not. She grew more beau- 
tiful and brilliant and scornful every 
day. Lovers came, and she mocked them 
one and all; she mocked them to the 
end, and to theend they came. She kept 
their likeness@s, though not for love, for 
often to her confidential friends she 
would allude to them with the intensest 
bitterness as the men she hated most in 
the world. And when they inquired 








with surprise, knowing that the reject- 





ed suitors had most cause to hate her, 
‘*‘But wherein have they offended?’’ she 
would only laugh in reply, and her 
laugh had ahard, cold ring in it like 
the tinkle of some icebound waterfall. 
She did incalculable harm. There was 
a sweet, shy girl to whom she was an 
oracle, who took timid counsel with her 
when a map came and told her that he 
worshiped her and wished to have her 
for his wife. This girl the woman with- 
out a heart earnestly advised not to 
marry. 
‘But I love him, too,’’ said the girl. 
**Would you persuade me that my affec- 
tion at least will mot last? There is 
something in loving, even if there is no 
answer to the cry of one’s heart.”’ . 

At this the tinkling laugh\of the wo- 
mah without a heart sounded clearer 
than ever. “Then, dear child,’’she said 
more gravely, ‘‘let me tell you positive- 
ly, it will not last. It will not last, be- 
cause it is only a dream—the madness 
of a day or an hour born of youth and 
beauty and fleeting with them. Look 
around you and see women by the thou- 
sands, dragged down into the mire, 
crowned with a crown of thorns, cruci- 
fied on their own affections, because 
they had hearts and believed in love. 
Then lock at me—free, tranquil and 
happy—and choose. ’’ 

So convincingly did she speak that 
the young girl, to whom her words were 
a very gospel of authority, believed her 
and would not listen to her lover. 
Thereupon he grieved inconsolately for 
a space of time, then married some one 
else, both of whom were very bitter to 
the woman who had loved him. This 
woman afterward became the dearest 
friend of her with whom this story 
deals and lived with her until death 
smote one of them. 

But the woman without a-heart lived 
to see them grow old and sad and 
stricken with care and other burdens 
who had prophesied sorrow for her, and 
she pitied them unfeignedly for the 
hearts they carried in their bosoms, and 
when they said, “What, has no man 
ever found yours for you yet?’ she 
laughed exultantly and said; ‘‘No, and 
he never will. I will give a munificent 
reward to him who finds the man who 
tan find my heart '’ And age made no 
perceptible inroads upon her, for beauty 
and wealth and health and happiness 
were hers to the end, and even glory, 
for she had talent, which wins worship 
and friendship and success and not the 
bitter sweet gift of genius. But though 
everything which life could offer was 
swept to her on the tide of the succeed- 
ing years, the hour came when she must 
part with them and with life and with 
the body in which, so she asserted, she 
had for so many years carried a piece of 
ice in place of a heart. She lay very 
still, with eyes that did not see, on the 
bed where they had laid her, while her 
woman friend and a distant kinswoman 
who had been called in to nurse her 
knelt by her and held her hands tightly. 

‘*How peacefully she seems to look 
on death!’’ whispered the kinswoman: 

“She was a good woman,’’ answered 
the friend brokenly, 

But the sick woman opened her eyes, 
and they seemed to look eagerly over 
the heads of the watchers. ‘‘What do 
you see?’’ they asked her, thinking it 
delirium. ‘‘Nothing but shadows,”’’ she 
sighed. ‘‘I thought—I hoped’’— And 
her voice sank until it was inaudible. 
When the doctor came, she gazed at 
him piercingly, then closed her eyes and 
murmured, ‘‘I thought you might be— 
I was looking for him.”’ 

‘*She means the death angel,’’ said 
the watchers. 

She spoke only once more before the 
death angel in very reality entered and 
laid his fingers upon her lips that 
would mock no more. Then she gazed 
through the clouds which seemed to 
surround the familiar objects in the 
room, pointed to the portraits of her re- 
jected lovers and weakly whispered: 
“Burn them. I hate them still. Dear 
God, who knowest why, thou dost not 
despise me—thou who madest me so?’’ 
Then her mind wandered, and she mur- 
mured, ‘‘A munificent reward’’— And 
her lips, which still smiled scorn at 
life and death as they had smiled at 
love, grew suddenly cold. When she 
was buried, the world came, some to 
weep, all to marvel and exclaim that 
here, at least, was one woman who 
could live and die independent of love 
—which is tosay independent of nature. 

This would have been all were it not 
for the old yellowed letters which have 
been mentioued. They were not so old 
and yellowed when the kinswoman 
found them the day before she departed 
for her own home, hidden in an obscure 
corner of a forgotten piece of furniture, 
and started as she recognized the dead 
woman’s handwriting and signature. 
**To my dear love’’— What was this? 
No name on the superscription, but in 
the ietter the fondest terms of endear- 
ment, the most passionate expressions 
of love and trust and womanly cling- 
ing. She read the other letters, all writ- 
ten in the same vein, as from a woman 
who gloried in showing her whole heart 
to her lover, to whose name and identity 
there was given, however, no clue. The 
kinswoman brought them to the writer’s 
friend. ‘‘Here,’’ she said, ‘‘look and see 
the living proof that your woman who 
said she had no heart was human after 
all. There are more of these letters than 
Ican count. They are of all dates, re- 
mote as well as recent—one was writ- 
ten the week before she died—and they 
are all addressed to some man, some 
lover, of whom no one ever guessed. ’”’ 

‘“‘There was no such man,’’ positive- 
ly asserted the woman friend. ‘‘I knew 
all her secrets; I saw every one whom 
she saw; I was aware of every letter 
she wrote or received; I was as insepa- 
rable as her shadow, and there was no 
lover to whom she ever listened.”’ 

Nevertheless, when she was alone 
with the letters, she read them, know- 
ing that there was nocounterfeiting her 
friend’s handwriting, and as she read 
her wonder grew, for she read a wom- 
an’s heart—warm, tender, glowing, 
poured out for love’ssake on these pages 
as willingly as the soldier sheds his life 
blood for his country. And never did 
heretic recant his errors at the stake 
more absolutely than she denied her 
own denials and scorned the scorn 
which she had professed for love. “They 
believe me when I say I have no heart,’’ 
she wrote, ‘‘but I do not care. You 
know—you only, and that is enough, 
for no one will ever see these lines. If I 
could not write to you I would sicken 
and die of hope deferred, or my heart 
would grow heavy in me and break for 
lack of anything on which to spend its 
gold. Dearest, I am saving it for you— 
I am spending it on you only—you of 
all the world who know my secret. 
Though, is not my desire that of all 
women’s hearts? 

**I hate those men, whose likenesses I 
keep to remind me how different you 





are. You guess why? It is because they 
are not you. Of each I hoped he might 
be you, and when I found he was not I 
could not forgive him. I did not wrong 
them ; ‘they wronged and defrauded me.’”’ 

The reader gave acry and gazed fix- 
edly at the letter, which bore no name, 
‘There was no name,’’ she whispered. 
‘*There was no lover. Oh, lonely, lonely 
woman, to cheat your heart with shad- 
ows, as you have cheated mine! Had you 
known, asI have known, the face, the 
voice, the touch of a flesh and blood 
lover, you could not have staid the im- 
perious cravings of your soul with this 
poor pretense—with letters written to, 
but never read by, the unfulfilled ideal 
of your unacknowledged dreams!”’ 

The letter written last, before her 
death, was briefer, less hopeful in its 
tone, and showed the traces of bodily 
weakness; but between the lines the 
loving, longing heart of her who wrote 
it throbbed with almost painful eager 
ness. ‘Alas, dear love,’’ it finished, ‘‘I 
sometimes become weary of writing let- 
ters and wish you would—come—in- 
stead’’— The last page was blurred. 

Fresh tears blurred it still more—the 
tears of the woman who at her bidding 
had given up all that would have made 
two lives worth living, and who bowed 
her head upon the letter and echoed her 
words : 

‘‘Dear God, thou dost not despise us 
—thou who hast made women so! Is 
not our desire that of all women’s 
hearts?’’—Philadelphia Times. 


WIDOW AND MAID. 


Coming out of her son’s sickroom, 
Mrs. Thomas met Bob Hilliard on his 
way down to breakfast. 

‘“‘The doctor just went out, didn’t 
he?’’ queried the young man as he 
reached the landing on which she was 
standing. “‘I thought I heard him. How 
is Tom this morning? Any better?’ 

She sat down in a big armchair stand- 
ing by the window, laid her head on 
the window sill and burst into tears. 

“It isn’t as bad as that, is it?’’ he 
finally asked, ‘‘The doctor has not given 
him up altogether, has he?’’ 

She raised herself up and wiped away 
the tears from her eyes. 

‘‘There is little hope, Bob. He didn’t 
say SO in so many words. He meant to 
be hopeful, but he failed.’’ 

**I suppose he is still delirious?’’ 

“Yes. He is as bad as ever. He still 
keeps up that monotonous cry of ‘Mary, 
Mary.’ It issocurious when no one 
except himself knows who Mary is. Oh, 
Bob, if he should die without recogniz- 
ing me! That is the hardest part of it 
all. He cannot last much longer unless 
a change comes for the better, ’’ 

Bob turned toward the window and 
looked out on the square, with its great 
trees almost stripped of their autumnal 
splendor, 

“Something his got to be done,’’ he 
said half excitedly. ‘‘He can’t die. He 
is too good a fellow, too bright a fel- 
low, the kind of man the world needs 
most. ”’ 

‘“‘But what?’’ .Mrs. Thomas asked 
hopelessly. ‘“The doctor has done every- 
thing that he could do, and we couldn’t 
have done more.’’ 

Bob walked down the hall to the door 
of the room in which the sick man lay, 
and put his hand on the knob, Then he 
turned’ quickly and came back to the 
window, and the little figure in black 
crouched in the big armchair. 

‘‘Tom is delirious’ We dop’t want 
him delirious. That is the point, Mrs. 
Thomas, isn’t it?’’ said Bob. 

Mrs. Thomas nodded her head. 

“If the delirium passed away, he 
would sleep?’’ 

ween": 

‘*Well, that’s it. He has got to sleep 
soundly. ”’ 

**Did you ever hear of cases where the 
presence of one particular person in a 
sickroom exerted a great influence over 
a delirious person?’ 

“I might have, Bob; but Inever knew 
any one who did it.”’ 

‘*Tom wants Mary,’’ the young man 
went on, ‘‘and perhaps if she came to 
him she might save his life. I think it 
is worth trying; at any rate, it cannot 
do any harm.”’ 

“But who is Mary? You told me that 
you did not know.’’ 

“Yes, I know I did; I don’t know for 
a certainty, but I think I could pick her 
out in acrowd. Tom never told me her 
name, but he told me a good deal about 
her. Putting one thing and another to- 
gether, I think I may venture to say 
who Mary is.”’ 

*‘And who is she, Bob?’’ 

“She is the unattainable, as Tom 
called her. She is wealthy, she is beau- 
tiful and she is said to be good. She is 
a leader in her set, and has as many 
young men running after her as she 
probably finds convenient. Her father 
is the chairman of the Great Southern 
Railway company, in whose employ 
Tom and I are fortunate enough to be.”’ 

‘‘Mary Summerhayes! Why, she 
would never come here! It is almost ri- 
diculous suggesting such athing. You 
don’t know her, do you?’’ 

‘I’m sorry to say that I don’t. You 
see I am hardly in her set. Tom has 
met her, though. He was sent up to the 
chairman's house one day with some pa- 
pers requiring Mr. Summerhayes’ sig- 
nature. He had to wait about half an 
hour, and during that interval Miss 
Summerhayes, who had found him 
greatly interested’ in a picture in the 
drawing room, showed him her father’s 
collect] When Tom came home that 
night He told me about it. He started 
to tell me about the pictures, but when 
he had finished I found that I had heard 
a great deal about Miss Summerhayes 
and very little about the pictures. ”’ 

“And is that the extent of his ac- 
quaintance with her?’’ 

**I believe she bowed to him in the 
street one day afterward.’’ 

“She never would come here, Bob. 
The idea of asking her is absolutely ri- 
diculous.’’ 

“It does seem that,’’ assented Bob re- 
luctantly. ‘‘But there does not appear 
to be any other way out of it.’’ 

‘*You don’t understand it, Bob. She 
is a young woman, not one whose age 
would allow her to visit the bedside of 
a strange young man. You don’t realize 
the position it would place her in.’’ 

‘Perhaps not. When her father’s 
office boy was sick, she visited him and 
carried him fruit and flowers, though.”’ 

**Yes, but he was only a boy. Tom is 
a@ young man, and that makes a great 
deal of difference. ’’ 

“I dare say it does. Still, this is a 
matter of life or death, and she might 
come if you put it to her in that light.’’ 

**But I can’t ask her, Bob.’’ 

“You must. He is your only son, 
and he is dying.’’ 

The little woman burst into tears 








again: 

*‘Come, don’t cry,’’ he said tenderly. 
**I didn’t mean to put it so brutally. I 
only wanted you to see it plainly.’’ 

‘*But I can’t ask her. I haven’t the 
courage. ’’ 

“If she comes at all, it will be only 
because you, as his mother, asked it. 
She will do it out of sympathy with 
you, if she does it at all. It will be on 
the impulse of the moment. She won’t 
stop to consider the impropriety of the 
thing. I conldn’t create an impulse. 
We have got to lead trumps and play 
trumps all the time. If she won’t come 
for you, she won’t come at all.”’ 

He stopped and looked at her anxious- 


“‘Oh, I can’t, Bob. It is such an aw- 
ful thing to do.”’ 

The catch on the door of the sick 
man’s room accidentally gave way, and 
the door swung slightly ajar. The nurse 
inside quickly closed it, but not before 
a plaintive cry of ‘‘Mary’’ had reached 
the two people in the hall. 

**Well?’’ he said sententiously. 

‘I'll go, Bob. It will not be of the 
slightest use, but drowning people al- 
ways clutch at straws.”’ 

“*That’s right,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Get 
on your best clothes. It’s a little early 
for a morning call, but the servants of 
people of the standing of the Summer- 
hayes are more easily impressed by good 
clothes than they are by anything else. 
I'll have a cab at the door for you when 
you are ready.’’ 

- * o * 7 * 

Miss Mary Summerhayes sat in the 
armchair by the window of the hall 
and wondered why she had allowed her- 
self to openly rebel against the social 
conventionalities so carefully drilled 
into her. She had endeavored to con- 
vince herself that she had come simply 
for the mother’s sake, but somehow 
the conviction did not seem perfectly 
honest. An attempt to blame it on her 
impulsiveness resulted in an even great- 
er failure. She grew half angry with 
herself, and once she arose from her 
chair with the intention of seeking 
safety in flight. But she sank back into 
the chair, for the reason that urged her 
to flight also chained her to the spot. 
Then she determined to face it bravely 
and found a great sweetness and content 
growing upon her. But even as it grew 
a fear replaced it, and all life seemed to 
go out of her body, for she remembered 
that his mother had said that he was 
dying. 

When Mrs. Thomas came out of the 
sickroom, she found the girl weeping. 
She sat down on the arm of the chair 
and drew her toward her and comforted 
her. 

“Tam afraid you are somewhat up- 
set,’? she said. ‘‘I am almost sorry I 
asked you tocome. It isso good of you.”’ 

The girl dried away the tears from 
her eyes. 

‘Tam a little hysterical, I think,” 
she said. ‘‘But I am glad I am here if 
I can do anything to help you. Do you 
want me to go in now?’’ 

*‘Do you feel strong enough?’’ 

**Oh, yes: I am all right now. It was 
only a momentary weakness. Is he still 
delirious?’’ 

*‘Just the same.”’ 

‘‘There is no one else there?’’ 

‘No. I sent the nurse away for a lit- 
tle sleep. ’’ 

“You will come in with me,”’’ she 
said as she opened the door. 

The room was darkened, and the 
young girl stood in the doorway for an 
instant, accustoming her eyes to the 
dim light. 

‘Mary, Mary!’’ called the sick man 
as she stood there, and the mother, 
with her hand on the young girl’s 
shoulder, felt a shudder run through her 
body. She led her to the bed, -beside 
which achair stood. Miss Suumerhayes 
sat down and gazed at the pale face ly- 
ing on the pillow. She placed one hand 
on the hot, fevered forehead and with 
the other took one of his. 

‘‘Mary has come,’’ she said in a low 
voice, stroking his forehead and brusb- 
ing back his hair. 

After a few minutes the patient gave 
a little gasp of relief. She sat there for 
ten minutes longer, and only once did 
he again cry out ‘‘Mary!’ and then the 
cry had changed from one of entreaty 
to content. In a few minutes his breath- 
ing showed that he was asleep, and the 
girl, bending over him, kissed him 
lightly on the forehead, disengaged her 
hand from his and arose from her chair. 

‘“‘Take me away,’’ she entreated as 
she fell into his mother’s arms. 

A week later Mary Summerhayes told 
her mother of her early visit to the 
house in the square. There were tears 
in her eyes. 

**It does not matter now, mother. He 
is dead. Dead, and he never knew how 
much I loved |. 1. He was conscious 
just before he dieu, and he whispered to 
his mother, ‘tell her, mother, if you 
see her, that I loved her.’ He died soon 
afterward. I saw his death in the news- 
papers—you remember the evening the 
Fergusons were here and I had that se- 
vere headache. It was a heartache, and 
I did not come down. The next day I 
went to see his mother, and she told me 
how he dizd, and wecried together over 
it. 9 

‘‘But, Mary, you surely did not love 
the poor fellow? Why, you had scarcely 
seen him before!’’ 

“I feel that I shall never be able to 
love any one else in the same way, 
mother. ’’ 4 

‘*But Mr. Roanoke, Mary. You wii] 
never have another chance to marry 80 
advantageously. ’’ 

‘I like Mr. Roanoke very well—as a 
friend. I respect him too much to mar- 
ry him. Then, you know, he has a ter- 
rible prejudice against widows,’’ she 
continued with a light touch of her 
usual lively manner, and, in lapsing 
again into intense seriousness, “‘Il am a 
widow, though a maid.’’—Exchange. 





A Mere Suggestion. 

He was old and feeble, but rich, and 
his niece, who had been visiting him, 
was about to go away. 

**You will not forget me, will you, 
dear uncle? You will remember me, 
will you not, dear uncle?’’ 

‘In my solitude?’’ 

**No; in your will. ’’—Texas Sifter. 





False Report. 
Rose—Do you see that man who has 
just come, Lulu? They say he’s cashier 
of the Tenth National bank. 
Lulu—What! He? I’ve met him al- 


ready and he’s only its president! 
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2 
or SONS Pili 


releeyy lainte They 
licate ‘hey expel aft iadtehe 
gine. Orica ; five $1.00. Pp. 


HNSON & CO., 23 Custom Hou ramplet ro 
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The Proprietors of the 


laine Farmer 


—HAVE— 


ted in @ Thorough Mame 


-THEIR 


0 Printing Offies 


-WITH— 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


lodern Material. 


ad having secured the services 

f first-class Job Printers, 

under the charge of an 
Experienced Foreman, 


ey are now Prepared t 

Execute With Neatness 

and Despatch Every 
Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


yrcantile Job Printing 


mphiets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbil 


talogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, t 


nted with Care and Accufah 





» de not undertake to comp’ 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


ne, Accurate Won 


AT FAIR PRICES: 


ers by Mail Promptly Attended 


———_— 


MDGER & MANLEY 


Williams Block, Water St, 
Two Doors South of Kennebeo Bride 
aucusTA, ME- 


e@ 
eeseveeeee® 
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” Borst Department, 


Cephas, the Maine gelding, goes right 
p winning races in and about 2.12, prov- 
0 


ing his great staying powers. 
The two-thirty list for 1896 is not yet 
ery large, but the number below that 
ah have reduced their records is 
ae to the State. 











swas predicted, the gent’s driving 
the State Fair will be large 
ihis year, and vigitors will have a good 
opportunity to see the best drivers of 
Maine line up together. 


iy at 





We look to see some great races at 
pangor and Lewiston at the two fairs, 

and as the classes are made up chiefly of 
Maine horses, the records will be a credit 
to the State. 


st. Croix, Jr., finished third at Mystic, 
jst Thursday, with seventeen starters, 
time 2.1644, 2. 1714, indicating that the 
jittle horse is ready to clip his record 


when called upon. 








Complete and reliable reports of our 
fairs are to be expected when the men 
gent out to do the detailed work have to 
seek information as to the significance 
of the terms “filly,” “barrow,” “geld- 
ing,’ etc. 

It must be mighty interesting reading 
for the public to wade through two col- 
ymns, reporting a horse race, and then 
pot be able to tell what horse won or the 
time made. There is need of a little 
education in the reporter’s gallery or the 
make up room of some of our dailies. 








We look to see Marion, the daughter 
of Dictator Chief and Gray Nose, take a 
mark below two-twenty before the sea- 
son closes. Mr. Haley hasin this mare 
a great one, and when put to breeding, 
one which will surely prove a mine of 
wealth. She has size and conformation. 





Men cannot afford to wait six or seven 
years for colts to mature, and therefore 
must exercise more care in breeding, 
selecting sires of size to be sure, but not 
the long, leggy, thin bodied specimens, 
which do not fill up until after years of 
growth. Breed for style and finish as 
well as length of legs and record. 





The popular idea that the age of a 
horse can always be told by looking at 
his teeth, said a veterinary surgeon, ‘‘is 
not always correct. After the eighth 
year the horse has no more new teeth, so 
that the tooth method is useless for tell- 
ing the age of a horse which is more than 
eight years old. As soon as the set of 
teeth is complete, however, a wrinkle 
begins to appear on the upper edge of 
the lower eyelid, and a new wrinkle is 
added each year, so that to get at the 
age of a horse more than eight years old 
you must figure the teeth, plus the 
wrinkles.” 





In the great majority of cases where 
races are held, the results are 80 con- 
densed that no interest attaches with the 
general public. Why not give the full 
summary, the position of each horse at 
the close of each heat, and the time of 
each heat. This ‘‘best time for the race”’ 
does not tell which horse made the rec- 
ord, for split heats are frequent. Sum- 
maries to be such must carry a little in- 
formation beyond the fact that “Jim 
Brown won the race, best time, 2.20.’ 
With the chances that some other horse 
got the mark, those who seek to follow 
the records and make condensed notes 
for future reference are all at sea. Give 
the facts; these are all that are wanted. 





It is often the case that horses of me- 
dium size prove the victors when their 
powers of frame are so concentrated and 
adjusted as to gather and extend the 
legs with the greatest degree of force 
and least expenditure of power. Tall, 
rangy stallions, but smoothly fashioned, 
often bequeath a lathiness and want of 
symmetry to their offspring. Of all the 
foundation family of sires, George Wilkes 
possessed the greatest amount of power, 
muscle and speed in the smallest pos- 
sible compass. The popular combina- 
tion sire of to-day, for getting track and 
road horses, is an enlarged pattern of 
this description, but flying-gaited like 
Ethan Allen, the Morgan king. 





Hundreds of people complain of their 
horses being side reiners or crooked 
travelers, while poles and side straps by 
the hundreds have been used by trotting 
horse trainers to try to straighten these 
crooked actors, says ‘‘Trotter and Pacer.”’ 
It is not the fault of the horse that he is 
crooked or that he is an ugly disappoint- 
ing animal. It is man’s own fault. It 
has been surprising to me that no one has 
ever called public attention to this fact 
before now, as being the true cause and 
origin of all the above mentioned un- 
pleasant habits. The remedy is to use 
colts and horses alike on either side at 
all times, and in all of the different ways 
in which a horse or horses may be used. 
A universal application of this apparent- 
ly new order of working around horses 
Will have to be instituted by all horse- 
men far and near, to remedy some of the 
ills mentioned above. Personal attention 
will have to be given to grooms and help- 
ers and in many cases to the owners 
themselves, who are so confirmed in this 
habit that it has become chronic with 
them as well as with their grooms. 


CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF OUR 
FAIRS 





Just at this time, ‘with the season of 
agricultural exhibitions just opening, it 
'S not out of place to discuss their char- 
acter and influence, not only on exhibi- 
‘ors but the thousands of visitors who 
Will pass the gates. In years past the 
idea has obtained to some degree that 
it would not do to question sharply all 
that transpired, that the public needed 
these exhibitions as safety valves, where 
things otherwise objectionable must be 
Winked at. Of late there has beep a 
change, public sentiment has demanded 
Cleaner fairs, and out of this demand 
there has come improvement in the great 
Majority of cases. The Mirror and 
Farmer of a late date says: 

tia = shuneter of side at- 
eir extent, com 

then the agricuitural exhibi laste 

of.  aracter of the fair, and is a matter 

ys Prime importance. * * * What- 

er side shows are admitted, or enter- 

Ament provided, the agricultural ex- 











MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDY 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 
Certain in its ro ond, pover blisters. 


KENDALL’S $ SPAVIN CURE 


SHELBY, MICH., 

Dr. B. J. KENDALL Co. 

Sirs:—I have used your Kendall’s 

Spavin Cure with good success for 

curbs ontwo horses and it is the best 
Liniment I have ever used. 

Yours truly, Avucust FREDRICK. 


For Sale by all Druggists, or address 
Dr. B. J. KENDALL COMPANY, 
ENOSBURGH FALLS, VT. 
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hibits always occupy first place in im- 
portance and position. Then assign 
places for the fakirs, merry-go-rounds, 
and double headed calves in their proper 
positions; and encourage them to come, 
for they add something to the revenue 
and entertain the people. The World’s 
Fair would have failed of its complete- 
ness had the Midway been omitted in its 
arrangement. The people will be better 
pleased and the fairs more useful if all 
follow the example of the most success- 
ful and provide, first an agricultural ex- 
hibition, with other legitimate acces- 
sories, to a proper extent, in their proper 
location.” 

This means, if it means anything, that 
objectionable or semi-objectionable fea- 
tures when shown in the foreground, be- 
come not only harmless but helpful when 
put behind the exhibition building. 
The logic is peculiar, but the policy is 
one followed by many. Is it sound? 
Would the features of the Midway, some 
of them seen on some of our fair grounds 
last year, be any less objectionable if 
placed back one tier from the front, and 
the plows and harrows brought into 
bold relief? Brockton with its immense 
population, withina few miles, and its 
“Fakir’s Row” stretching from the en- 
trance around two sides, where every- 
thing is to be seen and heard, has the 
largest attendance of any fair in New 
England. To its credit be it said there 
is no effort to hide the Midway behind 
the implements, but the ‘‘Row” is open 
and free to all who wish. If our ex- 
change is sound we should pattern after 
Brockton, if success is to be gained. 
Would the Mirror have Tilton State 
Grange Fair conducted on this plan? If 
so, the patrons of New Hampshire will 
not drop to this level just yet. 

Maine horse trots may be opening the 
way for pools and other forms of gam- 
bling, but Maine agricultural fairs, those 
in any way connected with the State, 
will not yet be runon the plan advocated 
by our exchange. There is another and 
better field open. There is a class of 
entertainments both legitimate and edu- 
cative; there are features for which no 
man need apologize, and they are being 
introduced more and more each year by 
our fair managers. Novelty and variety 
will always attract, and these may be 
found in helpful as well as semi-harmful 
ways. One tends to permanence, the 
other will surely create a desire for more 
and more in the way of freedom from 
restraint. The future of our agricul- 
tural exhibitions is not openly seen, but 
one fact will be admitted, whether it 
holds elsewhere or not, if in numbers 
these fairs are to continue they must 
move up rather than down the line in 
the character of entertainments and 
amusements provided. 





Summaries of the Calais Races. 
2.30 CLASS, PURSE $250. 
Nellie Bly, br m, W H Fowler, St. 


Pe, Ise odin pS 60-4508 o23.2.9 
Biipors. bm, H Lowe, St. Stephe n oe 
eee eee esesreeesreeereee 0 
Biow blk g, W A Henderson, Sus 
"4 4 errr rr 223 3 
Montemae, g _g, Chas. McDonald, 
“Pa + 22 
Mary Mack, ch m, J F Waison, St. 
SE TE «'s dan6<s os seed Obs 6 6 4 


Time—2.26%4, 2.28, 2.26%, 2.29%. 
2.37 CLASS, PURSE $300. 
Alcandre, bs, J M Coy,  Pevdcicten, N. 


ais | 
Barney M., ch g, A Dailey, Calais ... 4 3 
Black sagie, blk g. J Sex derquest, St. 


OT Pr rae 3 dis 
Glensee, b s, James Cronin, Milltow D, 

Oe RRR erp Pore 3 

Time—2.33'%, 2.3142, 2.34%. 





The following is the summary of the 
greatest two-year-old race ever held, and 
the time 2.1337, the fastest ever made at 
thisage. It makes the owners of 2.30 
horses green with envy. Trotted at 
Fort Wayne, Aug. 13. 

TWO-YEAR-OLD TROT, vane, 
Mable Menegypennes. g f, by Cy 


Dell Fox, Cite devesevcespeesthen 3 
Hathway,c c...... TES A WTS 5 6 dr 


dy Bir 
Time—2. 17%, 2.13%, 2.16, 2.24% 





Straw Bail and Straw Men. 

The origin of the familiar phrases 
‘straw bail’’ and ‘‘a man of straw’’ is 
&@ most curious one. It dates back 2,000 
years, when the practice of entering 
worthless bail was common. The exact 
methods, however, have not been trans- 
mitted to posterity; but in several old 
English works is to be found reference 
to them. In one of these—Fielding’s 
“Life of Jonathan Wild,’’ the thief 
catcher—we read that Jonathan’s aunt 
married a man ‘‘who was famous for so 
friendly a disposition that he was bail 
for above 100 persons in one year. He 
had also the remarkable honor of walk- 
ing in Westminster hall with a straw 
in his shoe.’’ 

It seems that at one time when Eng- 
lish lawyers wished to procure witnesses 
with elastic consciences, or men who 
would go bail for their clients, they 
went into Westminster hall, into which 
the principal courts of law opened, and 
there would quickly recognize the men 
they wanted by glancing at their shoes, 
from which protruded a straw or two, 
thus indicating their calling. Because 
of this trademark, so to speak, these 
professional witnesses or bailgoers be- 
came known as ‘‘men of straw’’ or ones 
who were willing for a consideration to 
enter ‘‘straw bail.’’ 


Minnesota and South Dakota are the 
only two states in the Union that have 
half of their made up of for- 
eign born residents. 


The standard dollar was authorized 
by act of congress Feb. 28, 1878, and 











coinage was begun in the same year. 


FAIRS TO BS TO OCCUR. 
And in Agricu icultural Soci —At Liver- 
more Fa nA 25th. 26th and 27th “page 
Baldwin at Sebago Lake. View Park Agri- 
tura. East Sebago, Sept. 
ered is Stand Society—At 


ALS 
~~~ - Society—At 
rham, Sept. 8th, 9th 


Durham “Agricultural Society—At Durham, 
Sept. 22d and 23d. 


Eastern Maine State Agricultural Society— 
At Maplewood D Park, B: . 
25th, 26th, 27th ad oeth a — 


5 Somerset Agricultural |Society—At Hart- 
and, Sept. . 9th and 1 

rene er, nty ite os Gociesy—At 
—- h Sept. 15th, 16th and 17th. 

Gray yr Kair—at Gray Corner, Aug. 25th, 26th 
and 

Hancock County Fair Association—At Wy- 
man Park, Ellsworth, Cope. ist, 2d and 3d. 


Kennebec County ural Society—On 
their he at adfield, = 8th, 9th 
and 10th. 


a Esa 


Northern tt “igriculcural Society—At 
Amherst, Sept. 29th and 30th. 

North Penobscot ricultural_ and Horticul- 

— gactsty—As ingman, Sept. 22d, 23d 

an t 

Orrington Foir—As Orrington, Sept. 15th, 
16th and 17th 

Ossipee Valley ‘Union Agricultural Associa- 
tion—At Cornish, Aug. 25th, 26th and 27th. 

Pittston Agricultural and Trotting Park As- 
seeten—As Pittston, Sept. 8th, 9th and 


lahoc Agricultural and Horticultural 

Society—At Topsham, Oct. 6th, 7th and 8th. 
South Kennebec Agricultural Society—At 

South Windsor, Sept. 22d, 23d and 24t 
Washington County Agricultural Society—At 

Pembroke, §ept. 16th and 17th 

(Will the officers of the societies and others 
assist us in correcting and enlarging the 
S* which we intend publishing every 
wee 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Summer Peace. “Say, Cotherstone, 
don’t you ever take a rest?’ ‘Yes, my 
daughter always goes away in June toa 
musical convention.” 

Weary Waggles—An’ ter tink we 
skipped that free concert las’ night! 
Dusty Rhodes—W’y? Dis here paper 
says de music was intoxicatin’. 

Disease attacks the weak and debili- 
tated. Keep yourself healthy and strong 
by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


There be those who are much like 
poor promises, inasmuch as they are lit- 
tle esteemed after they have been re- 
deemed. 

It is not well for a man to pray cream 
and live skim milk.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Statistics show that more people die 
of consumption than from any other 
cause. Slight colds are the true seeds of 
consumption. Beware of the slightest 
cough. Adamson’s Botanic Balsam 
stands without a peer. Trial size only 
10 cents. 

There is nothing so likely to produce 
peace as to be well prepared to meet the 
enemy. 

Sentimental Young Lady—Ah, Pro- 
fessor, what would this old oak say if it 
could talk! Professor—It would say, 
“T am an elm.” 

She—Was there any particular thing 
about the town which struck you? He— 
Yes, a bicycle. 

UY $1.00 worth Dobbins Floating-Borax 

Soap of your grocer, send wrappers to 
Dobbins Soap Mf’g Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
They will send you free of charge, postage 
paid, a Worcester Pocket Dictionary, 298 
pages, bound in cloth, profusely illustrated 
Offer good until August Ist only. 

“They say he was clay in the potter's 
hands.” ‘Nota bit of it. He had too 
much sand.” 

The rooster carries his own comb and 
has a brush with the first rooster he 
meets. 

“‘The doctors seem always happy.” 

“Oh, doctors don’t take life seriously.”’ 

For Over Ffity Years 


Mrs, WINSLOW 3 Sootama Syrup has been 
used by a Ns_ of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PER- 
FECT sU GURSS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
OFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; 
CURE S$ WIND COLIC, and isthe best remedy 
for DIARRHEA. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The gentleman is solid mahogany; the 
fashionable man is oniy veneer. 

We still talk about laying up some- 
thing for a rainy day, and yet it is the 
pleasant days that take the most money 
out of us. 

“T see you are building a new house, 
Mr. Bung.” 

“Yes, you are right.” 

“Made the money out of whiskey, I 
suppose? 

“me.” 

‘“‘Why you are a liquor dealer, are you 
not? 

“Oh, yes! But the money I’m putting 
into this bouse was made out of the 
water I put into the whiskey. Every 
farthing was made out of water, sir.” 





When they put a man in jail, he cannot 
follow his natural inclinations. He can- 
not eat what he wants to—he is limited 
to a very frugal diet. Is it not equally 
true of a dyspeptic? For all of the real 
enjoyment he gets out of life, he might 
as well be in jail. He cannot eat what 
he likes, nor enough. He suffers much, 
gets little sympathy. At first, perhaps 
a little heaviness in the stomach, a little 
sourness, windy belchings and heartburn; 
headaches and bilousness and a foul 
taste in the mouth in the morning. 
Chronic constipation is almost inevitable, 
and means that the body is holding 
poisonous, impure matter that should be 
gotten rid of. The poison is being re- 
absorbed into the blood and the whole 
body. Impurity in the blood may lead 
to almost any disease. Constipation is 
the start of it all. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets cure constipation, cure it so it 
stays cured. No other remedy in the 
world will do that. 

Send 21 cents in one-cent stamps to 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and receive Dr. Pierce’s 
1008 page COMMON SENSE MEDICAL 
ADVISER, illustrated. 

Learn to Listen Intelligently. 

“Learn, after you have learned to 
speak, to listen and to listen intelli- 
gently,’’ writes Ruth Ashmore on “How 
to Be a Social Suocess’’ in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. ‘‘Express your interest 
through your eyes, and when it is needed 
say the encouraging word that, like hot 
water on the tea, brings out the strength. 
If a speaker mentions a wrong date do 
not correct her. The world cares for the 
interesting talk, not for whether the 
affair described happened on Thursday 
or Friday, nor whether the bonmot 
was born at 9 or 1 o’clock. The effect 
on the speaker is belittling, and you 
have no right to underrate any one. 
Chatter about anything you will but 
personalities. But do not feel that you 
must raise the tone of society by ringing 
in, when everybody is laughing at some 
funny little story about a child or all 
are smiling at an amusing description 
of how the orange blossoms grow down 
south, your opinion of some heavy his- 
tory that has lately been published. So- 
ciety is not a school; it is a pleasure 
ground. ’’ 








From the Irish. 

First Citizen—I beg your pardon, sir, 
but I am a stranger in Dublin. Can you 
direct me to Grafton street? 

Second ditto—With pleasure. Sure, 
it’s the second turn to the right. 
First ditto—Thank you, sir. 

off. ) 

Second ditto (calling after him)—Hi! 
If you’re a left handed man it’s the 
other way entirely.—London Globe. 


(Walks 


Poultry Department. 


Have you cleaned out all the culls and 
poor stock, all the males except the one 
kept for breeding next year? If not, 
have a bee and get rid of everything | 
which will not pay a profit between now | 
and next March. Weed out the dead | 
wood from the flocks and get down toa 
cash hasis. 


If a pound of sulphur is burned in “| 
poultry house, no lice will remain, as the | 
gas evolved from it will destroy all life. | 
First stop upall the cracks and openings, | 
and when ready, have a hot pan placed | 
on two bricks, pows the sulphur on the| 
pan, leave as quickly as possible, and | | 
shut the door. Do not open the doo 
for an hour. Ifdone properly, the ens 
will be purified of any disease that may 
exist and the lice destroyed. | 


High feeding and forced growth are 
the principal causes of leg weakness in| 
young, growing chickens or young fowls | 
of any kind. One of the best ways pre-| 
venting is to feed bone meal and oyster | 
shells. While they may be given with 
their soft feed the better plan is to keep | 
a supply in a box under shelter where | 
the fowls can have free access to all that | 
they will eat. This will be better than! 
feeding to them, as they know better how | 
much they need. 











| 


Go to the fairs, and go to see not to be | 
seen. To the man who observes, there | 
are valuable lessons all over the grounds. | 
Men stand asking what is the better | 
breed of hens for them to keep as though | 
somebody a hundred miles away could | 
tell. Why not take a day at some of the | 
big fairs and examine the breeds shown, | 
note their peculiarities, confirmation, | 
temperaments, etc. The nervous, active | 
hen is the egg making animal, while the 
more sluggish is the meat maker. This | 
on general principles. One thing may | 
be accepted, that the longer body is best 
adapted to egg production, and if it be | 
eggs you are after, then the slimmer | 
bodied breeds are the ones to study most 
critically. 


| 


Did you ever notice that it is the fat) 
hens which suffer most when sneqiing | 
season comes? It is a fact and has its 
bearing not to be overlooked. If poultry | 
keepers were to be punished for all the | 
sins committed against the poor hens they 
would be severely tortured. Feathers | 
are made from food, and the kinds} | 
wanted are those which will make eggs. | 
If you put in the fats, the work of feath- 
er building is retarded, and as the sys- | 
tems are not supplied, they suffer and | 
die, and we charge it to moulting. Give | 
the hens a free run and feed lightly on | 
oats and dry mash without any corn meal | 
or cern, Let them have plenty of grass 
and pure water. It will also be well to) 
put into the drinking dishes a few rusty | 
nails, or adittle tincture of iron. Com- 
mon sense treatment will save the hens, 
and hasten the building of a new dress. 


If the broods have been separated and 
the males confined, the pullets should 
be getting their living out in the fields 
now and not require any feeding at the | 
barn. See to it that they do not acquire | 
fat as they mature, for ifso they will not | 
lay and must be scantily fed before get- 
ting down to business. Have them in| 
good growing condition and nothing | 
more, when they begin to sing, for then | 
the eggs will follow the song. The suc-| 
cess of the year depends on the care 
given to the future hens during the next 
few weeks while they are coming to ma- 
turity. It will pay to build bone and} 
flesh and not allow fats to form. It’s an 
old, old story but it has to be repeated | 
every season, for its significance is lost | 
sight of unless one keeps sharp watch of | 
what is going on about him. With the 
many cares and duties of the farm it is 
difficult to feel the importance of these | 
seemingly little things. They are there, 
and cannot be neglected in the least. } 


Mr. Editor: You urge us to get eggs 
in winter, but supposing everybody 
should do this and succeed, wouldn't the | 
price go down, and we get left? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Probably—yes! but that does not 
cover the question. The whole thing 
hinges on a supposition which is a prac- 
tical impossibility. It is so ordained 
that only a per cent., and a small one, 
can succeed in any occupation. By suc- 
cess is meant more than simply living. 
In the poultry industry the conditions 
are exacting. The flocks must have the 
same attention three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year. Nolet upfor a 
day or a meal, and the men who are) 
willing to buckle down to this business 
neglect the circus and horse trot, as well 
as lesser calls of duty, are comparatively 
few. But if all were ready to give the| 
time, how would it be? Simply that) 
history would repeat itself, and in the 
hands of some the flocks would flourish | 
and yield, while with others they would 
fatten and lose. A man must have natu- 
ral gifts for preaching, and mingling | 
with men, in order to bea successful 
preacher. A man must love mechanics to 
be more than a bungler with tools, and a 
man cannot hope to reap success as a@/ 
dairyman who does not know the right 
side of acow, without special training 
at an agricultural college. So, too, in 
this poultry business intuitive qualities 
are demanded, and in proportion as 
these are combined with sturdy sense 
and perseverance the dollars will flow in. | 


| the wound. 
| a needle and a silver wire. 


Not to every one is given the power to 
preach, else there would not be so many 
dead sticks in the pulpit, and sure it is 
that not every one can win out in the 
dairy or hen business. This universal] 
law of adaptation saves and protects, and 
this it is which insures good prices for 
the poultry trade. Those who see into 
the business will draw out of it the dol- 
lars, those who struggle on the surface 
must be content with less. Application, 
| skill, energy, all help, but the few who 
grasp intuitively stand, and always will 
—— atthe front. If, instead of looking 
n the dark side and borrowing trouble 

new the future, men would only go in 
|to win, the evidence of a rich harvest 
| would be seen, where now failure is told 
by deserted hen houses. The business 
|is all right, the trouble is with the men 
who attempt it. 


SELECT THE BEST. 

Did you ever notice that certain hens 
in the flock always seemed more alert 
| and active than others? See how per- 
haps half a dozen out of thirty or forty 
are always running around, singing, perk- 
ing their heads up ina ‘Don’t you see I 
am a rustler”’ kind of a way, and doing 
| more work in an hour than the rest of 
the flock in four. Take care of these. 
Separate them from the rest of the flock. 
Look after them with great care, and by 
| breeding them carefully to choice males 
| you can raise up a strain of fowls that 
| will be phenomenal layers. Now don’t 
| sneer at this idea. Itisa fact, and one 
| worthy of your looking into. 





WORE THE DIAMOND IN HIS LEG. 


A Story of the Way the Orloff Stone Was 
Taken From Persia to Russia. 

Gus Fox, a dealer in diamonds on 
Fourth street, has a story about the fa- 
mous Orloff diamond, named after 
| Count Orloff, the first European who 
bought it. Fox says: ‘‘It was originally 
| the eye of an idol in Trichinopoli. It 
was stolen, according to the accepted 
| account by a Frenchman, who escaped 
with it to Persia, where he sold it for 
| the equivalent in our money of $8,000 
to a Jewish merchant. 

‘‘The Jewish merchant sold it to an 
Armenian named Shafras, who had 
traveled in Russia and conceived the 
idea of taking the diamond to that 
| country and selling it to the Empress 
Catherine for agreatsum. Shafras paid 
him $60,000 for it. 

‘*Having secured the stone, the neat 
question with Shafras was how to get it 
to Russia, or rather how to conceal it 
when he was searched by robbers, as he 
Was sure to be on the road. The journey 


| was a long and perilous one, and thieves 


abounded everywhere. Shafras thought 
| of swallowing the stone when he should 
be taken by the robbers, but was obliged 
to give that plan up, as the diamond 
was too large to swallow. 

**He began to feel he hada white ele- 
phant on his hands when a thought oc- 
curred to him. He procured a sharp 
lance, made a cut in the fleshy part of 
his left leg and thrust the diamond into 
He sewed up the cut with 
It healed, 
leaving the diamond imbedded fast in 
the leg, quite out of sight 

‘‘Then he started for Russia. On the 
way he was seized by robbers again and 
again and was thoroughly searched. 
Being an Armenian and suspected of 
going to Russia to trade, the thieves 
marveled greatly at finding nothing of 
value upon his person. 

‘*He arrived in Russia at last, and, 
after extracting his diamond, visited 
the empress. He was willing to sell it 


| for about $150,000, but the empress had 


not so large an amount in cash for the 
purchase, and Shafras preferred to go 


| on to Amsterdam, the seat of the dia- 
| mond cutting industry, where he had 


the stone polished. 

“Here Count Orloff, an extremely 
wealthy Russian, saw the diamond and 
was filled with a determination to se- 
cure it for the Russian crown. He did 
secure it, but Shafras exacted from the 
Russian government $400,000, an an- 


| nuity of $20,000 and a title of nobility. 


He died a millionaire. 

“The Orloff diamond weighs 195 
carats and is about the size of a pi- 
geon’s egg. It issmaller than the Kohi- 
noor, in the possession of the English 
queen, which is supposed to be worth 
$3, 750, 000. ’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


The Last of the Falstaffs. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘Apropos of 
the latest Falstaff, I well remember a 
memorable performance of ‘Henry IV’ 
on Dec. 18, 1852, at the Princess’ thea- 
ter, when George Bartley—called then 
the last of the Falstaffs—made his fare- 
well bow to the public after 50 years 
service. ‘On this very: night of the 
week, the very date of the month 50 
years ago,’ he said, he had made his 
first appearance on the boards. I remem- 
ber, too, his saying he had played Or- 
lando to Mrs. Jordan’s Rosalind. As a 
boy I was much struck by the trans- 


| formation from the burly knight to the 


aristocratic looking old gentleman in 
evening dress as he tearfully bade his 
audience farewell. Charles Kean was 
the Hotspur, Ryder the King, Lacy the 
Prince, while Harley, Meadows, J. Vin- 
ing, H. Saker, Miss Murray and Mrs. 
Daly were in the cast. Poor Bartley 
died within six years afterward and 
was laid in St. Mary’s churchyard, Ox- 
ford, when I was an undergradaate in 
that university.’’— Westminster Ga- 


| zette. 





Very few people know the sound of 
their own voice. When they hear it in 
a phonograph they are much surprised. 





It is estimated that in England one 
woman in every six earns her own liv- 
ing. 
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‘Tobacco 





@ ALWAYS FRESH 











eee . HE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE 
ae is always interested in having painting 
poe OX done, and the great variety of shades 

ESTOCK 
oe rusteres. | or combinations which can be produced by 
ECKSTEIN } evecinnas the use of 
ATLANTIC ;  £ m 
PRADLEY / | t 

; e 
snoomtre | | Pu e \ \ 11te Lead 
JEWETT } 
ULSTER and the Tinting Colors will afford her an 
porn ah opportunity to exercise her judgment and 
SHIPMAN } chicas taste and secure the best and most durable 
LIER paint. The brands shown in list are genu- 
mage fms j ine. For colors use the NationaL Leap 
nee Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No 
Jount.tewmsesnos.co| trouble to make or match a shade. 
Philadei phia. 
MORLEY b Sneany sy giving valuable information and card showing samples 
Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 

SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL Salem, Mass upon application to those intending to paint 
KENTU Sufiae NATIONAL LEAD CO., 

_ 1 Broadway, New York. 


Louisville 





QME COMFORT 


ROLL OF uh 


THREE COLD 
And ONE SILVER Medal 
World's Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition, New Orleans 
1884 and 1885. 








HIGHEST AWARDS 
Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, 1887. 





DIPLOMA 
Alabama State Agr’! Society at Montgomery, 1888. 





AWARD 
Chattahoochie Valley Expo., Columbus, Ga., 1888, 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
St. Louis ee antag and Mechanical Asso'n, 1889. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
worte’e wee Exposition. Chicago, 1893. 


HICHEST AWARDS 
Western Fair Association, London, Can., 1893. 


SIX GOLD MEDALS 
Midwinter Fair, San Francisco, Cal., 


Toronto mw Bt 1895. will Last a Lifetime if properly used. 


ABOVE HONORS WERE RECEIVED BY Over 321,597 sold to Jan. Ist, 1896, 


WROUCHT IRON RANCE Cco.., 


Washington Av e, 19t? 20th § ST OUIS, 'MOo., U.SA 
and 70 to 76 PEARL STR tees TORONTO. ONTARIO. 
FOUNDED 1864. ALD UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 




















Traveling Salesmen from our own wagons 
at one uniform price throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


1894. 








Your Potato Profits 


can be increased by uick, accurate sorting. 
The ‘Champion’ te better i in a dozen ways 
than any other oaiate sorter. Sorts faster 
and easier—on a new principle. Simple, 
practical, durable. Every potato grower 
should send for the book that describes and 
illustrates the 


CHAMPION POTATO SORTER 


It’s mailed free to anyone that writes for it. 
American Road Machine Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 











me “NEW ERA” JERSEYS FOR SALE 





| We offer for sale several sons and 
e bd grandsons of Fancy’s Harry 7th 
\ 24886. The sire of seven. tested 
iq daughters, and peer of any bull in 
New England. Twoare ready for 
se ny ice. For prices and pedigree ees, 

address . F. Cops, So. Vassalboro, 

THE WONDER OF THE WORLD! 35tf 












DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub- 


scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
been duly appointed Administrator on the 
estate of 
ANGELIA BILLinas, late of Fayette, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
iven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 


quested to make payment immediately. 
Aug. 10, 1896. 42* GrorGE W. BILLINGS. 


DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub- 
LA scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
been duly appointed Administrator with will 
annexed on the estate of 
SARAH J. McCLuRE, late of Hallowell, 

in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
gy ing bonds as the law directs. All persons 

javing demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make pay ment immediately. 








The “NEW ERA” Threshing Ma 
chine is an entirely new departure 
from any in use. Was thoroughly 
tested last summer, and is the most 
verfect thresher ever puton the mar- 
et. Will clean any kind of grain in 
any condition, wet, or dry, or green 


















.no matter how dusty it is, or foul Aug. 10, 1896. VW HITEHOU SE. 

geppece or weeds it mee coqtaee. ug 42 

ully guarantee it todo perfect wor 7 ; 

Will Thot waste or blow ove or a particle rE a poems AS JOUN TY... In . robate Court, 

Has no ge ars. The “NEW ERA” has at Augusta, in vacation, Aug. 1, 1896. 
yerfect End Shake Shoe. It is the A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 

li lighte st and stillest running in the the last will and testament of JuLia W. 
~y ket. Will run with one-third less Wituis, late of Augusta, in said county, 

ae } : he - } f ly deceased, having been presented for probate: 

power t __, eee we Save Serer That notice thereof be given 


ORDERED, 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 





made, thereby doing more and better 







= re orether with, om = to ~ —— of August, inst., -, fee Maine 
4 armer, a newspaper printed in usta, 
the — pe vy pas —_ | en og a | that all persons interested may aan at a 
mace t With aso shock, 3 Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 





shell corn perfectly and with great 
rapidity. It has been greatly improved 
this season. 


Also Horse Powers, 


show cause, if any, why the said ipetramens 
should not be prove sd, approved and allow 

as the last will and te et ament of the said de- 
ceased. T. STEVENS, Judge. 


















Ensilage Cutters, Attest: Howarp OWEN. _Register 40 
Cider Mills, 7 ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Court of Pro- 






hate, held at Augusta, on the fourth 
Monday of July, 1896 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Josern H. 
WiiiiaMs, late of Augusta, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

OrpDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks sucvessively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of August next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in A sta, 
that all persons interested may attend at 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the said instrumen 
should not be proved, approved and allow 
as the last will and, testament of the said 
deceased. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Ownin, Register, 40 
Kea iugu COUNTY. .Jn Probate Court, 

at Augusta, on the ‘second Monday of 


Wine Presses, 
Root Cutters, and 
General Agricultural Implements. 


(Send for Catalogue giving full 
description. 


THE WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Maine, - U.S. A. 


eecee' 
Grd 33 sssssemy 


Messencer wits | 


——AND— 


WarreneR 


Have size, color, fine action and speed. 
They are both producing these same 
qualities to a marked degree. They 
may be found at 


MAPLE GROVE FARM. 


TERMS, 


B. F. & F. H. BRIGGS, 


AUBURN, ME. % 
Ne FFT VWANXX 


CANADIAN HORSES: 


CUMMINGS & | PRESCOTI 
have lately received a new lot of 
heavy draft, and business 
orses, for sale or camenes. at 
Spencer's eee Augusta, 

ot 











Auburn, - 
















ust, 1896. 

ENRY P. Batpwin, Guardian of CHAR 
..., ARMITAGE of Weston, Mass., an in- 
sane person, having petitioned for license to 
sell the following real estate of said ward 
the proceeds to be placed on interest, viz: Al ul 
the interest of said ward in certain real estate 
situate in Augusta, Maine, being the prem- 
ises described in deed to said Charlotte L. 
Armitage, dated Oct. 31, 1891, recorded in 
the istry of Deeds, for Kennebec county, 
380, Page 536. 

ORDERED, hat notice thereof be given 
three weeks saccessively prior tothe fourth 
Monday of September next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper petntee in Augusta, that 
# ersons interested may attend at a Cou 

robate, then to be holden at Augusta, an 
» oa cause, if any, why the prayer of sai 
petition should not be Stanted. 

T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Mowane Oven. Register, 42 


17 ENNEBEC COUNTY. . . Jn Probate Court 
held at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
Auguat, 1896. 

JASPERS. GRAY, Administrator on the estate 
of Wiiti1aM Gray, late of Windsor, in taid 
county, deceased, having petitioned for li 
cense to sell the following real estate of said 
deceased, for the payment of debte, &c., ay 
the homestead of the deceased and two wdod 
lots situated in said Windsor 

OrpeREp, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of September next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a 
bate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said pe 
tition sbould not be granted. 

3. T. Stevens, Judge. 


Attest: Howarp Owser . Register. 42 


K ENNEBEC ¢ COUNTY.. ./n Probate Court 

held at Augusta, on the second Monday 

ov Auguat, 1896. 
E. BRAINARD, 





$50 TO WARRANT. 








4. 














XECUTOR’S NOTICE. The subscriber 
4 Guardian of Erra M. Bar 


hereby gives notice that he has been duly 


appointed Executor of the will of uae of Winthrop, in said County, minor, hav- 

L. JANE GRAY, late of China, ing petitioned for license to sell the follow- 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and | i real estate of said ward, the proceeds to 
iven bonds as the law directs. All pe to be placed on interest, viz: All the inter 


est of said ward in the homestead farm of the 
late Llewellyn Berry, situated in Vienna, in 
said County. 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be 
; poy perce 6 to Spe Garth 
on ° ptember ne 
r prin ted in. that 


all permite Faces gtiend af 
, then 
if any, why the prayer of erate. 976 Seca mecntir 


havin —~ the estate of Said de- 
ce are desi to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediate] 
“Fuly 27, 1896. 40" ASPER 8. GRAY. 
YXECUTOR'S NOTICE. The subscriber 
hereb gives notice that he has been duly 
appointed r of the will of 
JERUSHA . LDER, late of Windsor, 
in the County ¢ Reumepes . a . and 
bonds w di 


demands 























STEEL, HOTEL AND FAMILY RANGES, 


Above Style Family Range is sold only by our 


Made of Malleable Iron and Wrought Steel and 


~— 


te 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. August 20. 1896. 








President Polk in the White House chair, 
While in Lowell was Doctor Ayer; 

Both were busy for human weal 

One to govern and one to heal. 
And, as a president’s power of will 
Sometimes depends on a liver-pill, 

Mr. Polk took Ayer’s Pills I trow 

For his liver, 50 years ago. 





Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


were designed to supply a 
model purgative to people who 
had so long injured themselves 
with griping medicines. Being 
carefully prepared and their in- 
gredients adjusted to the exact 
necessities of the bowels and 
liver, their popularity was in- 
stantaneous. That this popu- 
larity has been maintained is 
well marked in the medal 
awarded these pills at the 
World's Fair 1893. 


50 Years of Cures. 








AND ALL DISEASES "LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 


Regular Sizes35t&:75¢ 





Thee # & & & 
Doctor Says: 2% 

“TI have tried calomel and 
all the remedies that are now 
in use by the profession. Still 
you are not cured. When I 
was a boy, my mother used to 
give me “L. F.” Atwood’s 
Bitters. One or two doses 
invariably cured. Our drug- 
gists always keeps them. Get 
a bottle, and I know you'll be 
all right when I come again.” 


They cost 35 cents only. See that he 
gives you the right kind, the “L. F.” 
Avoid imitations. 





BUSINESS 


Actual business by mail and common carrier at 


BUSINESS 
The Shaw ‘suatuo College 
Portland and Augusta, Me. 
F. L. SHAW, Principal, - - - - Portland 





Notice of Assignee of His Appointment. 


At A in the county of Kennebec, and 
Btate of Maine, the 10th day of August, A. D. 


The undersigned hereby gives notice of his 
ppoiatment as ignee of the estate of 
Barut W. Messer of Augusta, in said 
gounty of Kennebec, Insolvent Debtor, who 
as 


Seo Uy te oertad lamivener ier ona cokety 
e o vency for coun 
of Kennebec. F. J. C. Lreree, Assignee. 








Kennebec Pomona. 


A regular meeting of Kennebec Pomo- 
na Grange was held with Clinton Grange, 
Aug. 12, and was called to order by Wor- 
thy Overseer A. T. Clifford of Winthrop, 
who called Past Master J. H. Barton of 
Windsor to the chair, and Mrs. Ella Ken- 
nedy of Benton to the Lecturer’s chair. 
Mrs. M. A. Getchell of Riverside was ap- 
pointed Secretary. The fifth degree was 
conferred upon aclass of 28 members. 

ter an excellent dinner the meeting 
was again called to order, and the follow- 
ing attractive programme was presented. 
1, Singing by the Grange choir. 2. Reci- 
tations by Ella May Dixon and Burte 
Dixon. 3. Banjo solo by Sister Warren 
and Bertha Goodwin. 4. Song by Grange 
choir. 5. Question:—‘Practical lessons 
in a short .hay crop,” opened by A. T. 
Clifford, followed by F. C. Drummond, 
E. H. Gerald, O. Meader and J. H. Bar- 
ton. 6. Duet by the Misses Warren. 7. 
Selection by Mrs. Ann Powell. 8. Dia- 
logue in charge of Sister Pollard. 9. 
Recitations by Ella May Dixon and Sister 
Wight. 10. Song, C. H. Greeley. 11. 
Question :—‘‘What the G e needs to 
make it interesting during the busy sea- 
son,” opened by Mrs. M. A. Getchell, 
Riverside, followed by Brothers Meader, 
H. Garland, Fuller, Clifford, Barton, 
Lamb, Metcalf and Drummond, and Sis- 
ters Pollard and Kennedy. 12. Solo, 
Brother Goodwin. 13. Essay, Pearl Rey- 
nolds. 14, Banjo solo, Sister Warren 
and Brother Goodwin. A vote of thanks 
was given Clinton Grange for their cor- 
dial welcome, bountiful entertainment 
and pleasing literary programme. Eleven 
Granges in the county were represented. 
6g were present from Clinton Grange 
and forty-seven from Winslow. Twelve 
visitors outside the county were present. 
The field day meeting at Oak Grove will 


be held, Wednesday, Aug. 26. Next reg- 
ular meeting will be with Windsor Grange 
in September. 





$100 Reward, $100. 
The reader of thi will be pl to 
e reader of this paper be, plegsed. 40 


learn that there is at least on . 
ease that science has been able to cure in all 


Stems of General Hetos. 


Ten cases of small pox are reported 
at Paducah, Ky. 

Japan has just suppressed a rebellion 
in Formosa which has been in progress 
since June 25, 

Alvois Dinkelman, while insane, shot 
his wife and committed suicide in New 
York, early Sunday morning. 

The Manbusset house, Shelter Island, 
L. L., was destroyed by fire Thursday 
peep The loss will approach $200,- 








Arthur Walker, Robert E. Lee, Miss 
Viola French and Miss Margaret Curry 
of Mobile, Ala., were bathing in Dog 
river, when Walker and two women were 
swept off by the tide, and all three 
drowned. Lee swam with the tide and 
was rescued alive. 

Engineer Fred Romp, of Flyer No. 1, 
going West, Engineer William Johnson 
of a fast freight train coming East, and 
Fireman Huff of the Flyer were killed, 
Saturday morning, at 4 o’clock, in a col- 
lision at Torch, on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southeastern Railroad. 

During a thunder storm at Napanee, 
Ont., Sunday morning, three little girls 


the way to Sunday school. The light- 
ning struck and killed two and rendered 
the other unconscious. The two killed 
were named Lindsay and Ellis. 

A despatch from Benson, Arizona, re- 
reports that the bandits who last week 
raided the International Bank at Nogales, 
ambushed Sheriff Leatherwood and 
posse near the Mexican line. Frank 
Robinson, who was one of the posse, was 
killed, Sam King is among the wounded 
men. 

At New Holland, Pa., Monday morning, 
a party of men in the employ of the Penn- 
sylvania Telephone Co., were starting 
out to work and had placed one bhun- 
dred pounds of dynamite in a wagon 
which was standing in the yard of Miller’s 
hotel, the dynamite exploded, killing 
three men, fatally injuring three others, 
and seriously injuring many more. 

The news from Kansu, China, is to the 
effect that the famous Tung Funsiang, 
in obedience to the imperial command, 
has begun a massacre of Mohammedans. 
At Hsinghlu he slew 3000 business men 
and sold their wives and female children. 
Fears are entertained of a general rising, 
especially in Pintianfu and MHaitien, 
which have hitherto remained faithful. 


The Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. has sus- 
pended work in all its facteries, eight in 
number. They have fixed no special 
time for resumption. The company has 
abundant stocks of glass on hand and 
does not care to increase them under the 
existing circumstances. Secretary How- 
ard stated that business w4s paralyzed 
west. 

A Los Angeles despatch announces 
that Judge Melborn of the United States 
circuit court has rendered a decision de- 
claring that the government has the 
right to fix the rate of transportation of 
mails, troops, etc., on all railroads. The 
decision will make a difference of 
$50,000,000 yearly in favor of the govern- 
ment. 


Warren Lincoln of Malden, Mass., who 
claims to have been struck by lightning 
at Bath, Me., and who claims to be the 
lightning healer, and alleges to cure all 
diseases by rubbing, and charging nothing 
for his services, has been visited by over 
2000 people during the past week. In a 
number of cases permanent cures are said 
to have been made. 

Ata fire in Sandy Hook, the county 
seat of Elliqt, Ky., Sunday, nine persons 
were killed and 40 or 50 others more or 
less wounded. The Baptists were hold- 
ing an association in an old frame church, 
when it suddenly took fire, and a portion 
of the upper floor fell upon the struggling 
congregation. Nine persons are reported 
killed and 40 or 50 trampled under foot 
and otherwise injured. 

Information has been received by the 
Cuban revolutionary party-in Phila 
delphia, that an expedition, consisting of 
75 men, together with a large quantity 
of war munitions was landed at Cuba 
last Thursday. The expedition original- 
ly set out from this country, and went 
toa South American port, whence the 
landing was made. A number of Ameri- 
cans are said to have been in the party. 
A. H. Pile of San Francisco, secretary 
of the national committee of the silver 
party, who has been missing since last 
Tuesday, met death by drowning in the 
Potomac river some time during the past 
week. The body was found Tnesday. 
When last seen he had a large sum of 
money with him. There are no indi- 
cations of suicide and his friends suspect 
foul play. 

Frank Jacobs of Cincinnati, a balloon- 
ist, made his 100th ascension at Quincy, 
Ill, last week. When 150 feet high, Ja- 
cobs’ balloon burst. Jacobs cut loose 
from it with his parachute which failed 
to open, and the man shot downward at 
a terrific speed. He died half an hour 
later. Both legs were horribly mangled 
and his neck and two ribs were broken. 
Jacobs’ wife and child were among the 
spectators. 

August Schrader, the self-styled ‘‘Di- 
vine healer,” went to Fort Worth, Tex., 
afew days ago and left, amid a shower 
of stones. He had treated 2000 or 3000 
people. A gang of young hoodlums 
wanted him to walk on the water. They 
said they would see that he did not 
drown, for they would tie a rope to one 
of his feet, but he fled. The crowd fol- 
lowed him to the railroad cars, pelting 
him with stones. . 

Josiah E. Kelley, assistant cashier of 
the First National bank of South Bend, 
Ind., was found dead, Wednesday even- 
ing, at the bottom of the cellar steps in 
his residence which forms the rear of 
the bank. He had committed suicide 
by shooting through the heart. He was 
a defaulter to the amount of $24,109. 
His crime was discovered by National 
Bank Examiner Vance, who took him by 
surprise. 

At 3 o’clock, Thursday morning, all 
Louisville was shaken, anda few mo- 
ments later almost panic stricken, when 
it became known that the extensive tile 
and brick works, one of the most exten- 
sive industries in the town, was a total 
wrecks from a boiler explosion. The 
wreck caught fire, adding terror to the 
effects of the shuck from the concussion. 
Isaiah- Johnson, the engineer, and Lee 
Shellman, were fatally injured. The 
damage to the plant will amount to 
$10,000. 

Franklin Seaman, 22 years of age, the 
you t son of Samuel H. Seaman, was 
found dead in his room at his home, 156 
Columbia Heights, Brook! Friday 
night, with the top of his head blown 
off. At his side was a repeating rifle of 
44 calibre. On the desk near where he 
was lying- was another cartridge. He 
had nothing to trouble him, as he had 

lenty of money and had nothing to do 
Put to enjoy life. He was engaged to 
Miss Blanche Sewall of Bath, daughter 
of the late Edward Sewall, and neice of 


its s , and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Ca-| the Democratic Vice-Presidential nomi- 
tarth Cure is the 4 positive cure Known | nee, 
to the medical fraternity, Catarrh bei con- Friday night ten strikers t to the 


stitutional disease, requires a constititional 
tment. Hall’sCatarrh Cure is_ taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the bi and 
mucous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, an 
ving the patient strength by calling up 
e constitution and assisting nature in doi 
its work. The proprietors have'so fai 
its curative powers that they offer One 
Dollars for any case that it fails to 
.. Bend for list of testim: 
HENEY , Toledo, O. 


corner of Wade park and East Madison 
street, Cleveland, O., and lay in wait for 
a party of nine workmen, who came by 
on the way home from the Brown Hoist- 
ing works. Without warning the strik- 
ers rushed from behind the saloon where 
they were hiding, and with a ery of 
“scabs” began sh into the little 





»_ F.d. 
ld by Druggists, 75c. 


crowd of workmen. A of the work- 


were crossing the river in a row boat on| © 


men were armed and returned the fire. 
The battle lasted about three minutes, 
and about thirty shots were fired. The 
strikers then fled. Four men were shot, 
one fatally. George Plumb was shot in 
the head and another workman was shot 
in right lesand shoulder. Two of the 
strikers were shot. One, George Kersen, 
was shot through the lungs and will die, 


Che Markets. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.] 
Live Stock Yarps, Aug. 11, 1896. 
At BricHron. 














2 P 
Maine Drovers. PA 3 3 3 
= 6 a 
Gerenger 50 
M. D. Holt, 22 36 
H. M. Lowe, 19 30 
W. W. Hall, 38 
L. W. Pendexter, 14 
C. H. Hanson, 2 22 20 
O. W. Rolfe, 6 
G. Hallowell, 9 8 
F, W. Wormwell, 18 47 
Libby Bros., 35 40 
W. Fellows, 21 40 20 
Geo. Reynolds, 4 10 
J. Weston, 16 
E. E. Chapman, 
een, 4 





THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 3,662; sheep, 6,535; hogs, 18,- 

897; veals, 1,488; horses, 566. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 228; sheep, 80; hogs, 
veals, 279; horses, 86. 

CATTLE AND SHEEP EXPORTS FOR OLD 

ENGLAND. 

From Boston for the past week, 2299 
cattle, 1024 sheep, 92 horses. Heavy 
shipments from the states, and home sup- 
plies and market prices weaker on cat- 
tle. Best State 12c. dressed weight. 

Best sheep at 13c. a pound. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 

A train of 20 car’ loads came in from 
the East and had on 80 odd head of beef 
cattle, quite a number considering what 
they generally have on, and they were 
all wanted, which was the best part of 


50; 


4\éc, live weight per lb., some fine speci- 
mens of the lattter price, from O. W. 
Rolfe and L. W. Pendexter; Eastern deal- 
ers, a better market than theyjhave had 
for a number of weeks. 

The sheep and lamb market in better 
shape than noticed for a number of 
weeks. Could not be bought in the 
West to hit this market, and butchers 
had to take what they could find for 
New England, and not as good as they 
like. Sales at 2@3c for old sheep, 4@5 gc 
for lambs. 

Hogs placed here from the West at 3 
@é4c, live weight, fine porkers for 
slaughter. Country lots less desireable 
at 41¢c, dressed weight. 

Calves in little better supply than last 
week and all were wanted, and more 
could have been sold readily. Nothing 
in the shape of a glut may be expected 
from now out. Sales at 244@51¢ includ- 
ing drinkers. 

Milch cows were all closed out last 
Wednesday, and dealers were ready to 
start in with fresh supply. A fair feel- 
ing noticed at the yards, and speculators 
loaded up somewhat Tuesday morning 
for Wednesday's sale. Market prices on 
common grades $20@38; extra cows $40 
@48; fancy cows $50@68. 

The movement in horses about as we 
usually find it in August, which is the 
dull month. 90 odd head were sent to 
Europe by English steamers this week. 
Home trade dull, with common grades 
$50@80; chunks, $85@135; heavy draft 
and fine drivers, $140@200. 

Live poultry—2 tons on sale and sold 
in mixed lots; hens and chickens at 10c 
per Ib. 

SALES OF MAINE STOCK. 


O. W. Rolfe had some nice Maine 
cattle which he disposed of at 4¢c Ilb., 
live weight, his best at that price, of 
2040 Ibs. each, to 1675 lbs. each for dif- 
ferent pairs; 2 cattle of 2870 lbs. at 41¢c. 
Mr. Rolfe will have cattle at Maine State 
Fair that will not shrink over 22 percent. 
L. W. Pendexter sold 8 oxen of his own 
feeding in Parsonsfield, Me., at a 
good price, of 1650 Ibs. each; 6 oxen, 
averaging 1800 Ibs., at 4c. J. Weston 
sold 16 oxen at 4c., E. E. Chapman, 4 
oxen of 6430 Ibs., at 33gc. H. M. Lowe 
sold 10 mich cows and springers at $42 
each; veal ‘calves, some coarse, of = 
Ibs., at 4'¢c. Libby Bros. sold 50 calves, 
averaging 125 lbs., atic; 1 Yorker calf, 
8 weeks old, weighing 350 lbs., at 10c Ib., 
very seldom noticed, very fat and nice 
shape, from large cow, and probably 
weighed 150 lbs. at birth; 40 lambs of 62 
Ibs., at 434c. Ib. 

REMARES. 


With cooler weather, or a let up from 
the long siege of hot weather, gives a 
new impetus to the trade in fresh meats. 
People have something of an appetite or 
their old appetite returned, sufficient to 
improve the demand for provisions. 
We want something to start up a better 
feeling at market. As lambs cost so 
high in the West that our butchers can- 
not touch them for this market, must 
stimulate lamb raisers from New Eng- 
land to feed more liberally and make 
their lambs weigh at market 70 Ibs. in- 
stead of 58 lbs. Our butchers say that 
up-road lambs are virtually good for 
nothing. Not exactly that, but not- what 
they ought to be. They would snap up 
some good ones this week, quickly, ata 
good price. More Western cattle this 
week by city butchers, which goes to 
show that they bought them more to 
their liking than a week ago. 
LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON LAST WEDNES- 
DAY. 
Where Eastern dealers congregate and 


were in better shape and fair returns 
realized. Libby Bros. had a good bull, 
and selling at from $30@45. S. H. Ward- 
well sold 4 milch cows and springers at 
$28@40. Thompson & Hanson sold 2 
springers at $40 each. G. Hallowell sold 
2 springers at $42.50 a head; 3 springers, 
the let for $97.50. P. F. Litchfield sold 
2 cows at $48 each; 2 at $45 each. R. 
Connors sold 4 milch cows at $40 each. 
J. S. Henry sold 4 choice cows $55 each; 
5 do. at $50 each; 3 extra cows, $47.50 
each, and other cows at $28@45. W. F. 
Wallace sold cows from $30@55. J. A.9 
Hathaway sold a good number of cows 
from northern New York at $40@55. 

Working oxen.—Some enquiry for oxen 
for work, but none offered. 

Store pigs—Trade dull; a few sales 
from $1.00@$4.00 as to size and quality. 


Boston, August 18, 1896. 

Flour and Meal—Tuesday noon— 
Flour is firm and in fair demand. We 
quote winter wheat clears and straights 
at $325@3 75, winter wheat patents at 
$3 60@4 15, spring wheat patents at $3 65 
@4 15, spring wheat clears and = 
at $3 i0@3 65. These quotations include 
millers’ and jobbers’ prices. 

Corn meal is quiet at 64@66c per bag, 
and $1 50@1 55 per bbl for choice kiln- 
dried. Oat-m quiet, and we quote 
cut at $3 60@3 95, and rolled and ground 
at $3 20@3 55. Rye flour sells at $2 55@ 
3 per bbl, as to quality, and 
flour from $3 50@4 per bbl. 

Grain—The market wass . fen at 
er to-day. Cornon thespotis at32 ec. 
for em yellow, sold ~oaouaie 
Shippers are offering Chicago No 2 yel- 
low at from 32@324¢c per bush to arrive. 

In oats there was a quiet trade on the 








spot, with prices firm at 27@27}¢c for 
j 








$0 | sage, 814@9 ce. 
Liverpool is firm at 39s for col-|CG H 


it. We found sales ranging from 34@- 10c 


where milch cows find sale, the doings | @3 


clipped on track, 26:g@27c for No. 2 
white, 26@26\c for No. 3 white, ‘and 
25\ge for No. 2 mixed. Shippers offer 
old clipped oats to arrive at 27@27\4c¢ 
and new at 23!¢@24c per bush. — 

Millfeed—The market is steady. In 
bran, sales of spring at $10 50@10 75 
and winter at $1125. Middlings range 
from $11@11 25 for spring up to $13 50 
for winter. Mixed feed sells at $12. 
Red dog flour at $15 25, ground 
wheat at $14, linseed meal at $17 75, 
and cotton seed meal at $21 25 
per ton. 

Hay and Straw—Choice hay is firm 
at $20 per ton, with medium offering 
at $12@17 per ton, 
Rye straw is dull at $16@17 and oat 
straw at $8@9 per ton. 

Lambs are firm at advance, with 
muttons doing rather better. Veals are 
slightly firmer: Lambs, 9@ll¢c for 
choice; fair to good, 8@8!¢c; muttons, 
5@6\¢c; yearlings, 514@7c; veals, 5@9c. 

Butter quiet. Quotations: Northern 


@l5c. . 

Cheese holds very steady: New singles, 
8@8}5c; twins, 8@8!¢c; old, 8@9c; new 
Jobbing prices are Ic 
more. 
ored and at 38s for white. 

Eggs are very steady: Western, 13@ 
1344c; Michigan, 14@15c; eastern fresh 
17@19%e; nearby, 20@21c. 

Apples are doing better for nice stock; 
Williams 1 00@$1 50 per bbl; 
chans, 50@$1 00; good cooking, $1@1 50; 
Sweet boughs, $1 00@1 50; Gravensteins, 
$1 00@150; Duchess, $1 00@1 50; by 
the bushel, good natives, 30@50c. 

Potatoes are pretty steady with sweet 
potatoes firmer. Bristols, $1 60@1 75; 
natives, $1 50@1 75; Jersey, $1 374@ 
1 50; bulk, 55@60c per bushel; yellow 
sweet, $1 75@2 00 per bbl. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


{Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer. ' 
WEDNESDAY, Augitst 19. 

APPLES—20c. bu. 

Beans—Pea beans $1 25@140; Yel- 
low Eyes $1 50@1 75. 

ButTER—Ball butter 15@18e. Cream- 
ery 20c. 
CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 





Cotton SEED MEAL—%1 05@1 10 per 
cwt. 

Eee@s—Fresh, lic. per dozen. 

FLoun—St Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 
$4 00@$5 00. 

Grarin—Corn 56c; oats 40c; barley 65c, 
Rye 75c. 


STRAwW—$5 50@$6.00 

HipEes AND Skins—Cow hides. 6c, 

@ie; ox hides, 244c; bulls and stags, 
c. 


Limz AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 50@$1 60. 
Larp—Tierce 6c; in tins, 8c; com- 
pound lard, 6c. 

MeEat—Corn 50c; rye 75@80c. 
SHoRTs—$1 05@$1 10 per hundred. 
Provisions—Clear salt pork, 7c.; 
beef per side 7@9c; ham 12c; fowls, 
12@14c., turkeys, 18c.; veals, 7@8c; 
round hog, 4éc.; mutton, 7@8c; 
spring lamb, 8@10c; spring chickens, 18c. 
PropucE—Potatoes, new, 40c per bu; 
cabbages, lc. per lb.; beets, new, 50c. 
per bushel; turnips, new, 50c per bush. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNEsDAY, Aug. 19. 
AppLes—Eating, $1 00@1 75; Evapor- 
ated, 7c. per Ib. 
Butrer—17c. choice family; 
creamery, 18@19c. 

Breans—Pea, $1 10@1 15; Yellow Eyes, 
$1 40@1 50. 
CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
94@93{c; N. Y. Factory, 85¢@9c. 
ouR—Supertfine, $2 75@$3 00; Spring 
X and XX,$350@3 75; Roller Michigan, 
$3 75@3 85; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$4 10@4 15. 

FisH—Cod, Shore, $4 50@5 00; Scaled 
herring per box, 7@l2c; Mackerel, 
shore, $16 00@18 00. 

Grain—Corn, bag lots, 38c; oats, 





for 


28c; cotton seed, car lots, $22 00@22 50; 
cotton seed, b lots, $23 00; 
sacked bran, car lots, $11 13 00; 
sacked bran, bag lots, $16 17 00; 


middlings, car lots, $14 00@16 00; mid- 
dlings, bag lots, $15 00@$17 00. 

LAkD—Per tierce, 45,@4%c per Ib.; 
pail, 534@6 lxe. 

PoraTors—New potatoes, $1 25 per 
bbl; sweet, $2 00@2 25. 

Provisions—Fowl, 14@l5c.; spring 
chickens, 20@22c.; eggs, 17c; extra beef, 
$9@9 50; pork backs, $10 00@10 50; clear, 
$1000@1050; hams, 00@00c; covered, 
114 @12e. 

BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 





WEDNESDAY, August 19. 
App_LEes—Choice strung, per 
lb.; choice sliced, 7@8c. 
Brans—Yellow eyes, $1 1 50 per 


bush.; hand picked pea, $1 $1 75. 
Butrrer—Best, 17@18c per Ib.; fair to 
good, 16@17c. 
Eees—Fresh laid, 13@15c per doz, 
nag eg factory, per lb., (new) 
10@l11c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 10c. 
Provisions—Pork, country clear 8c.; 
Western, 8c. Spring chickens, 15@20c. 
Grarn—Oats, prime country, 32c. 
Hay—Best loose, $15 00. 
Corn—43c; meal, 40c. 
PotraTors—New, 50@60c. per bush. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Cuicaeo, August 18. 

Cattle—Receipts, 3,500; stronger; com- 
mon to extra steers at $3 35@4 75; 
stockers and feeders, $2 50@3 75; cows 
and bulls, $1 10@3 25; calves, $3 00@ 
5 60; Texans at $1 75@3 15; Western 
rangers at $2 00@4 00. 

Hogs—receipts, 8,000; firm, 10c higher; 
heavy packing and shipping lots, $3 05@ 
3 35; common to choice mixed at $3 10 
50; choice assorted at $3 50@3 60; 
light, $3 20@3 65; pigs at $2 50@3 60. 

Sheep—Receipts, 12,000; stronger, in- 
ferior to choice, $2 00@3 25; lambs, $3 00 
@5 65. 

NEW YORK STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 


New York, August 18. 








New 4’s reg., 10544 
New 4’s coup., 106 
United States 2’s reg., 113 
Central Pacific 1sts, 98 
Denver & R. G. ists, 105 
Erie 2ds, 56% 
Kansas Pacific Consols, 58 
Oregon Nav. Ists, 10546 
Kansas Pacific Ists 96 








- East Sumner Items. 

The Minot Packing Co. are getting 
their shops at East Sumner in readiness 
for the annual pack. Mr. Gerry, one of 
the owners, reports the prospect encour- 
aging for a good yield of sweet corn. 
The Co. have one of the best and most 
convenient plants in the State, with lat- 
est improved machinery, and make a 
specialty of putting up clean, nice goods. 
This season is their fourth year at East 
Sumner. 

The second aanual reunion of the 23d 
Maine Regiment will occur at Auburn on 
August 27. 

More than ever are planning to 
attend the State Fair at Lewiston this 
season. Several have refrained from go- 
ing on other excursions in order to take 
in Maine’s great show. It pays every 
intelligent person to attend this annual 
exhibition of Old Maine’s products. 

S. Rosrnson. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Ils, 
A pleasant laxative. All Druggists. 








, looks as though somebody was driving 


as to quality. | Lad 


Lots not strictly extra, 14/y 


Astra-, 


Hay—Loose $12@14; pressed $14@16. | ; 


RACES AT FAIRFIELD AND PITTSFIELD. 
When 3.00 stakes are trotted in 2.22 it 


to wir, and so it was at Fairfield and 

Pittsfield last week. We present the 

complete summaries of both meetings: 
Fairfield, 


China Boy, b 
Duster, b m 
Ansel W, ro 
Little Alice, 
Cedric, brs .....-.2.2+- ceeeeeees 
RAD EGE ERs oc cccccecssveeece 
i 4S Fre 


1 

2 

Arthur B., b §, by Bronze 24 . 
= 

6 





2.36 TROT AND PACE—PURSE $150. 
Susie M., ch m, by Electro....... 
Pickering, Jr, 
ym OE heli RE Se 





Lucy Nelson.......... ssesysa ee 
ST waGueassbsscdees eee 
Pilot Morrill.......4... bocaious 


OEE ER, Seer 
Time—2.30, 2.31, 2.3344, 2.33. 


SONS DAE AH 
pehahetedl - pebeineel 
Q22uds Sore 


9 
1 
2 
4 
7 
Oriole, ee od ou Si sede cls -3 
6 
8 
5 
a 


i 


i Mi MTR. - wees 603-6 once 
Nelson, bg.'.........-- occese 4 3 dis 
th B, Dm......ccrccccscccces 9 4 dis 
ee reer 3 6 dis 
ee) SS ae 8 7 dis 
Flashlight, ch g........-.e0.+0 6 9 dis 

AT eer eee 8 dis 

Time—2.30%2, 2.22, 2.22, 2.26. 

2.21 CLASS TROT AND PACE—PURSE $200. 
Chestnut, ch s.byRobinsonD1 8 1 6 2 1 
Veni Vici, b g by Prophet 
WEIRD. cnc ess eoceessass 732323 
Venture, ch s, by Cunard Jr..4 1 4 4 4 3 
Wilkesmont, brs.......... 6 6 9 dr 

kk SER 7 3 8 dr 
OO eT ae 9563 65 
Conquest Star,bs.......... 8 97 dr 
ES aa 223 5 dr 


Time, 2.1942, 2.25, 2.21%4, 2,244, 2:25, 
2.24%. . 
Pittsfield, Friday. 
2.25 STAKE, PACE AND TROT. 
Duad, by Cashier, G. B. In- 


m, pert.....3 768111 

Lucky Strike by Irvin M. 

L. Spencer, Orono,. ...8 3 11 3 3 2 
Johnnie Wilkes by Wilkes, 

W. G. Reynolds, Winslow.1 1 3 7 4 2 3 
Mallett by Bayard Wilkes, 

C. H. Donald, Foxcroft... 2 2 2 3 7 ro 
Ansel W., by Harbinger, 

Charles Dustin, Pittsheld7 8 8 dr 
H. P. E. by Gen. Garfield, 

A.E. Russell, Buckfield.5 5 4 8 8 ro 
Dick West by Col. west, 

Chris Toole, Bangor,... 9 9 9 6 5 ro 


Haroldson by Prescott, L. 
L. Genthner, Belfast... 6 4 5 5 2 ro 
3.00 TROT AND PACE. 


xeter 
Rena, A. J. Lib 
Sammy wie 

Lob Gece ww alias ee 60% eS 

Gen. ‘Withers, E. “A.” 

Webber, 3 


web artiand . 
Minnie G., Littlefield & Cove, Au- 


& 
ao Saw te 


. 
. 
. 
a 
¢ 
a 
< 
= 
Ss 


SOP ee 8 7 
Time—2.30, 2.28%, 2.34, 2.34%. 
Seturday. 
2.40 CLASS, TROT AND PACE, 


aveenwn oOo - «4 


Farmer Boy. bg F rescott). i : 
Joe Gray, blk g (Lewis)... 9 § 


Time, 2.35%, 2.334, 2.3212, 2.38, 
2.40%. . 
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@® 

ar 
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i= a 

= 
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-_ 

3 
eS2tCarawe 1 bw 
sSCakor © 


Soe 
Soo or au cote ~ 2 @ 
788 333 wo w » 


2.30 CLASS, TROT AND PACE. 


Vichmont, b g, by Olympus (Ryder). 1 
Mande Pitcher b m, ( mason and 





lliams ° 
Twilight Wilkes, g § (Scribner) .... 7 
Gypsy Boy, ot | is ceesneanes 4 
Harry C., bg. Seiisectes thenas 3 
Little gisee. Diet. darsehed foes 


- 
HONOCAPROaSNO 


oe 
FONT ADOeSNe 


EE oa canccncceeceus 
Time—2.30, 2.29%4, 2.2744. 
2.35 STAKE—TROT AND PACE. 
Marion, b f @) by Dictator Chief— 
Graynose (Pinkham).......... 11 
Pilot Wilkes, blk §; (Farnham)....3 2 
Linnie G., blk m, (Dustin)....... . Ee. 
Eben L., blk g, (Boody) 4 
Harry P, b &, jRowe) 
Rug, blk h. (Wheelden).......... 
Ime—2.2744, 2.23%, 2.22, 2,27. 
2.16 CLASS—TROT AND PACE. 
Edmund b g, by Nelson, (Ed- 


The Seer, b h, (Hutchins)......... 3 
Black Nathan, blk h, (Russell).... 6 
Jack Wyman, b g, (Co 4 
Parker, ch h, (Gilman)........... 5 
Time—2.19, 2,20, 2.21, 2.2034. 

It will be seen by the above that 
time was made in the several races and 
that a number of additions were made to 
the 2.30 list. 

Eben L. is one of the speediest horses 
in the State, and when fully balanced 
and fitted wit make the field travel to 
keep ahead of him. 


Tuesday noon the farm buildings of 
Everett E. Hurd, Harmony, were 
destroyed by fire, which caught about the 
chimney on the roof. The fire had got 
well under way when discovered, conse- 
quently not much was saved from the 
house. The most of his hay was in the 
barn. His loss is nearly $2000; no insur- 
ance. This is the second time Mr. Hurd 
has suffered from fire within ten years. 
The house of Postmaster G. G. Long, 
at East Bluehill, was burned Monday 
afternoon, with a portion of its contents. 
The greater part of the furniture was 
saved. The fire originated near the roof. 
The loss is about $1,200; insurance, $700. 
The house and barn of Albert J. 
Bowen, at Monroe Center, were burned 
at 5 o’clock, Monday afternoon. The 
farming tools were lost. The loss is 
$1500. 


— 
AOmin 








Brunswick Locals. 

Ata meeting of the voters of Bruns- 
wick and Topsham, held last Saturday, 
it was voted nearly unanimously to per- 
mit the construction of an electric rail- 
road on the streets of the two villages. 
Work will commence on its construction 
forthwith, and it is the intention to have 
the road finished from the north end of 
Brunswick village to the fair grounds in 
Topsham early in October, in season for 
the fair. 

Late planted potatoes have been killed 
by rust, and the tops are as dead as if 
killed by a heavy frost. 

There were three cases of sunstroke in 
our village last week, one proving fatal. 

The new iron bridge spanning the 
branch of the Androscoggin passing 
through Topsham village is being put 
up in place of the wooden structure 
swept away by last spring’s freshet. 

Samuel Stanwood, a one legged man, 
was thrown from his carriage and badly 
bruised, by his horse running away on 
Pleasant street last Monday. 

A village of some fifty houses has been 
built up on the highlands in Topsham 
opposite the upper falls within the past 
four years. -A nine foot bridge connects 
it with Brunswick where most of the resi- 
dents find employment in the Cabot 
cotton mill. 


The bears \have killed five sheep for 
Mr. Spinney of Newry, lately. Sunday 
they killed two, and Tuesday three more. 


As there were but nine in the flock 
that leaves ~but four alive. F. B. 





Knapp put ont some traps near by. 
Wednesday morning one of the traps 
was found sprung, but Bruin had 


got out. Thursday morning they found 
the old fellow hard and fast. It wasa 
large framed male bear but'poor. Its 
mate with cubs is supposed to be near 


Eben L, blk &, by Haroldesn. ogene Pe ee 
Marion, b m, by Dictator Chief. . . , 2 21B 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report, 


Real 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 





Hlarried, 


In Addison,. July 29, Fred Wass to Miss 
oon Buckheld, Jul Robert W. Til 
n Buckfield, July 29, rt W. Tilto 
to Miss Sadie B. Maxim, both of Buckfield. y 
wdoin, 








Aug. 4. Perley Arnold to Miss 
both of Bowdoin; Aug. 4, 
Buckley Arno to Miss Sarah E. Clark. 

n Brockton, Mass., July 30, George C. 
Banks of Vinalhaven to Mrs. Mamie Doughty 
of Brockton 


In Brunswick, July 28, J é i 
> 

n Brooksville, July 23, Ellery R. Herrick of 
Penobscot to Miss Mae A. bs ay of Northport 
_In Bristol, Aug, 5, Frank L. Smithwick of 
Reweqstlo to Miss Lucinda C. Goudy of 
ristol. 


In Biddeford, Aug. 10, Frederick E. Dona- 
hue to Miss Amelia Oldread. 

In Canton, July 25, William F. Shadley 
to Miss Addie E. Cassidy, both of Canton. 

In Calais, July 22, Gonzella B. Day to Miss 
Josephine Whitenact, both of Calais ;July 29, 
Frank 8. West of Edmunds tw Miss Annie J. 
Burns of Dennysville; Aug. 2, Willis H 
payor to Miss Maud J. Gardiner, both of 

alais 


ais. 

In Cherryfield, Aug. 2, Lewis Burke of 
Cherryfield to Mrs. Emma Googins of North 
Hin Gorlath, Aug. 12, Be F. Littlefield 

n Corinth, Aug. 12, Benjamin F. Littlefiel 
of Boston, Mass., to Miss Susie A. Eddy of 
Corinth. 

In Dresden, A 
Dresden to Miss 
diner. 


. 4, Frederick A. Weeks of 
lizabeth J. Ashley of Gar- 
In Elisworth, July 25, 


Wm. W. Stanley to 

Miss Flora A. Bronzey. * 
Aug.’8, Alba M. Gerry of 
Miss Mary Perle Libby of 
In Fryeburg, Aug. 10, Fred R. Bradbury of 
ce to Miss 


eld. 
In Fairfield, Aug. 9, William Phillips of 
Fairfield to Miss Mary A. Lamore of Canada. 

In Green’s Landing, July 28, Sumner A. 
Davis to Mrs. Jessie McDonald. 

In Gorham. Aug. 8, Joseph B. Hanson of 
Gorham fo Mis, Elza Glow of » Fo 

n Houlton, Aug. 12, illiam Furlong of 
Lower Woodstock, N. B., to Miss Lizzie Bar 
nett of Richmond, N. B. 

In Hermon, Aug. 10, at the beautiful home 
of Mr. Henry F. Tibbetts, Marshall L. Tib- 
betts of Boston, to Miss Alice L. Tibbetts of 
Hermon. 

In Ludlow, Aug. 5, Geo. B. McGee to Miss 
May E. Sanford, both of Ludiow. 

n Lubec, Aug. 4, John E. Burns of 
Dennysville, to Miss Mary Hallowell of 
Edmum: s. 

‘In_ Mexico, Jul 
to Miss Nellie 
July 26, Edgar C. Wyman of Rumford, 
to Miss Jennie M. Hopkins of Peru. 

In Monticello, Aug. 1, Lewis N. Folsum 

Miss Emma Pryor, both of Monticello; 


19, Lewis 


4 5 
both of Monticello. 


Susie J. Bumps, both ef Milo. 

In Penobscot, July 25, Ellery Herrick of Pe- 
nobscot to Miss Mae A. White of Northport. 
In Portland, August 3, William Mattison of 


of Portland; Aug. 11, Leonard McKenney to 
Miss Annie N. Maddox. 

In Tenant’s Harbor, July 28, Edmuud 
Friend Pedrick, of Beverly, Mass.. to Miss Lil- | 
lian Ward Pedrick of Tenant’s Harbor. | 

In Richmond, Aug. 4, Fred C. Weymouth to | 
Miss Sara N. Cushing of Belmont, N. H. 

_In Rockland, Aug. 4, John C. Stevens to Miss 
Nellie Williams. 

In St. Louis, Mo., July 22, Hon. John 8. 
Crosby of Kansas City, Mo., to Mrs. Bertie | 
Fassett, formerly of Portland. | 

In _ Solon, Aug. 6. Charles Macklin of | 
Madisan to Miss Lillie Curtis of Bingham. | 
In Saco, Aug. 10, Joseph R. Wyeth of Somer- | 
ville to Miss Etta M. Hendrickson of Boston. | 
In Stetson, Aug. 8, Will Storer of West Le- 
vant to Miss Estelle Clark of Stetson. 

In Sullivan, Aug. 8, William Blaisdell to 

Miss Bertha Havey, both of West Sullivan. 

In Vinalhaven, Aug. 6, Alonzo J. Knowlton | 

of Swanville to Miss Minnie A. Whitten. | 
In Waldo, Aug. 8, Everett G. Payson of | 

Waldo to Miss Addie M. Hartshorn of Belfast. | 

In Windham, Aug. 1, Fred 8. Smith to Miss 
Susie Emery, both of Windham. 


Dwd. 


In this city, Aug. 10, Nora, infant girl of Mr. | 
and Mrs. Newell Bonneau. 4 
In Belfast, Aug. 4, Dr. Horatio H. Johnson, | 
ed 51 years; Aug. 
iram O. Pillsbury, aged 45 years. 
In Biddeford, Aug. 8, Mrs. George B. Cutter: | 
Aug. 3, Isaac L. Holmes, aged 69 years; Aug 
10, infant son of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Neveux; 
Aug. 10, Mrs. Marie Louise Delphin, aged 84 
years; July 11, Mrs. Winnifred Hazeltine. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y.,George French, formerly 
of Rockland, Me. 9 

In Bavgor, Aug. 4, Robert Reilly. ed 20 
years; Aug. 11, at the residence of Mr. Mosher 
on French St., Mrs. Ada F. Holyoke, aged 43 
years, 6 months; Aug. 9, Thomas Carey, aged 
69 years; Aug. 9, Mrs. Mar McGilvary, aged 
26 years; Aug. 11, David B. Carter, aged 26 
years; Ang. 10, Timothy 8. Hayes, formerly 
of Cambridge, Mass., aged 45 years; Aug. 10, 
Cornelius Sullivan; Aug. 12, Richard H. | 
Smith, aged 61 yoane. 10 months; Aug. 11, 
Col. thomas D. Chamberlain, aged 55 years; 
Aug. 13, Eben M. Bailey, aged 64 years. 
In Bar Harbor, Aug. 1, Charles Schill, aged 
40 years. 
In Bath, Aug. 1, Thos. P. Il. Magoun, aged 66 
years, 1 month; Aug. 11, William P., son of 
John and Almeda Footer, aged 1 year, 3 
months. 
In Brooks, Aug. 7, Ezra Hanson, aged 86. 


years. 
In Bethel, Aug. 4, Mrs. Mary E., wife of Eli 

F. Stearns, aged 41 years,4 months. _ 

In Burnham, July 29, Haskiel:E. Twitehell, 

— 47 years. i 

n Bucksport, Aug. 7, Mrs. Josephine M.., | 

wife of Richard B. Stover, aged 48 years, 1 


month, 

In Calais, July 28, James Reed Kimball, 
aged 54 years, 7 months; July 28, Evelyn 
Lowell Chapman, aged 1 year, 7 months. 

In Chelsea, Mass., July 29, Daniel McNeil, 
formerly of Ingraham Hill, South Thomaston, 
Me., a native of Cape Breton, aged 51 years. 

In Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 9, Mrs. Nancy W. | 
om aged 65 year-. | 
In Chesterville, Aug. 5, Charles E., young- | 
mima Clough, aged 24 

















est son of T. J. and 
years, 1 month. 

In Caribou, July 31, Mrs. Goorge Washburn. 
In_ Che e Island, Aug. 9, Phebe Hill, 
aged 83 years. 7 | 
n Eastport, Aug. 11, Mrs. Annie Maud 
Murphy, aged 26 years, 28 days; Aug. 5, Ber- 
tha, infant daughter of Alfred and Addie 8. | 
Smith, aged 1 month; Aug. 9, William A. | 
Creary, = 18 years, 2 months; Aug. 7, 
Eliza M. Corscaden, aged 16 years, 11 months; 
Ambrose W., infant child of Frank A. and 
Harriet Barnes. . 
In East Bethel, July 29, Emma K. Hastings, 
ed 68 years. — : 
n East Machias, Aug. 2, Sarah B., wife of 
Solomon Hoar, aged 80 years. 
In East Orrington, Aug. 10, Joseph H. 
Smith, aged 75 yente. 1 month. ‘ 

In East Bethel, July 29, Emma B., wife of J. 
Decatur Hastings, aged 68 years, 5 months. 
In Embden, Aug. 1, Henry Caswell, aged 76 


ears. 
In Ellsworth, Aug. 9, Eugene Wiswell, aged 


1 years. 
In Elisworth, Aug. 10, Frank M. Joy. aged 
40 years, 1 month; Aug. 7, Capt. Charles 8. 
Lord, aged 36 years, 9 months. 
In Evergreen Landing, Peaks Island, Aug. 
11, Frank Perry of Portland, aged 53 years. 
In Farmington, July 22, Mrs, Hannah 
Streeter, aged 88 years; Aug.7, Melzar Lor- 
ay Bee ey, aged 84 years, 5 months; Aug. 
6, Charles Augustus Allen, aged 65 years, 11 
months. at 
In Greenville, Aug. 8, Miss Mary A. Barrows. 
In Hallowell, Aug. 7, Mrs. Sarah Gilman, 
aged 67 years; Aug. 8, Mrs. James Tracy, 
aps 65 years. 
n Haverhill, Mass., Aug. 7, Rev. O. T. Moul- 

ton, formerly of Saco, aged 75 years. 
In Islesboro, Aug. 6, infant daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Oscar Morey; Aug. 9, Dr. Wilmer L. 
Pres-ey of Bangor, aged 21 years, 11 months. 

In Kennebunk ort, Aug. 10, Mrs. Charles 
Parsons of New York; — 7th, infant son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred O. Smith. 


y 


In Knightville Aug. 11, Philip Ashton, 
child of Edward D. and Hattie E. Cluff, aged 
10 months. 


In Liberty, Aug. 4, Joseph Ladd, aged 70 


years. 
In Lewiston, Aus. 10, Mary Ryan, aged 63 

years. Aug. 11, Mrs. Almira Beckley. widow 

of the late Benjamin P. Rackley of Greene, 

83 years, 10 months ’ 

n Lubec Ridge, Aug. 3, Deacon Elisha 

Small, aged 80 years, 6 months. 

i .1, Albert H. Chase, Jr., son of 

and Macy Chase, aged 11 months. 
In Machiasport, July 28, Frank Leonard, 

son of Onwa I 9 


mn Maa id Ang 6, Nellie E., only daughter 

ri . 6, Nellie E., 

of Mr. and Mrs. Willard Lufkin, aged 5 mos. 
In Montreal, P. Q.. August. 7, Charles D. 


§ .f ly of Portland. 
Sin Machias, Aug. 9, B. L. Farrell, aged 65 


74m Milford, Aug. 8, Mrs. Mary E. Eldridge, | 
41 years. 
i August 7, Mrs. George Dennis. | 
In Madison, Aug July 31, Charles Lowell | 
ed 71 years, 5 months. 
ven, Aug. 1, Leonard, son of 


i d Orrie Crockett, aged 7 
Lewin en Mrs. Helen Osgood, 








fener Ellsworth, Me 
‘ormerly 0 s , Me. 

New York, Aug. 6, Mrs. Mary A. Bergin, 
formerly of Portland. 


Will 
-| J. Delaney, aged 57 years: Aug. 12, Micha 
ate Bart} 


>| In Pownal, Aug. 4, Millard Harris, ace) 


dith M. Whitney of Brown- | 


A. Howard | 
arston, both of Mexico; | 


5, Edgar Hoyt to Miss Aunie Rockwell | 
In Milo, Aug. 6, Edward L. Kittredge to | 


Springfield, Mass., to Miss Margaret Dowlan | 


8, Mrs. Hattie, wife of | 


| good the deficit. 


| another, 


———————— 
In North Falmouth, Aug. 12, }, \ 
daughter of W. H. and the laie Edina | on! 
aged 20 years, 7 months. -— 

In Portland, Aug. 12, by accidental 9 owe 


ing. William Montgomery, aged >». 
Thomas J. Victory, aged 21 wears ¥\~ 
Mrs. Julia L., wife of Frank Skiilinc. 
| 43 years; Ang. 8, Mrs. Mary Strick! u 
Saco, aged 56 years; Aug. 10, Fra... 2 
| Houston, aged 65 years; Aw. 10, Clow, s 
| Blanche, infant daughter of Mr. ana 
| Warren EF. Bailey ; Aug. 11, infant son of 
jand Mrs. Wm. Lamont; ‘Ang. 11. Jo). 
| Church, aged 64 years; Aug. 13, Jaspe: 
| Frost, aged 61 years; J 3 
wife of William Roy, aged 35 years: > on 
Miss Margaret J. De Costa, aged 20) year. 10 
months; Aug. 12, Mrs. Ellen, wife of Wi)...” 


Mr 
c 


, oe son of eo Fy and the 

mew Foley, aged 33 years, 11 months< 
12, Ralph Fuller Fogg, youngest son | G 
and Octavia Fogg, aged 8 months: A, 
Mehitable Dennison, aged 78 Year. 4) 
months: Aug. 11, Stella C. infant daughter 
| of Mrs. Hattie Clark, aged 1 year, 1 month 
Aug. 11, Carl Christian, twin son of Ha, 
| Peterand Betty M. Larsen, aged 1 year. 4 
| months. 

| years. — > 
| In Phipsburg, Aug. 10, William H. Cy; ne 
| aged 36 years: Aug. 10, Mrs. Ellen Hailoc 
| aged 72 years: Aug. 9, Fred Browne!! , 
| In Rockland, July 31, Mary Crockett, ow 
of Wm. H. Titcomb, a native of) Son:} 
Thomaston, aged 77 years, 5 montlis: 4... 


5, Frances, daughter of John W. an, A vs 


Rawley Ross, aged 4 years 
In Rumford F- 


7 alls, July 25, Elisworth ¢ 
infant son of Mr. ang Mrs. John Darra, aca) 
11 months. : 
In South Portland, Aug. 7, Henry | loya 
ed 57 years, 2 months. 
n St. Stephen, Aug. 1, Mary Rebecca Ma: 
aged 38 years. 
In South Brewer, Aug. 4, Jane Russe!!, wife 
of John Degerstrom. aged 33 years, 5 mont} 
In South Thomaston, July 31, infant 
John R. and Delfina Tena Thomas. 
In Sidney, August 10, Justus Mitch: wad 


| 69 years, 


In Somerville, Mass., Aug. 10, Ros Ss 


i 


South Portland. | ee. 


In Scarboro Beach, Aug. 11, 8. B. Guinison 
In Scarboro. Pine Point, Aug. 11, Mrs. G 


(ya 
reo 


ar- | H. Merrill, aged 59 years 


In Surry, Aug. 10. Francis M. Gasper, aged 
73 years. 

In Topsfield, July 23, Mrs. Margery, w ife of 
Wm. V. Malkson, aged 77 years. 

In Upton, July 29, A. W. Strickland 
80 years, 4 months. 

In Vinalhaven, Aug. 2, Thomas F., son of 


wed 


Charles and Maria C. Lynch, aged is year. 
The remains were taken to Thomaston for 
burial. 

In wine Aug. 7, Mrs. Anson Wing 

In Wil ard, Aug. 7, Mrs. Mary Boothiyy 

In Waterville, Aug, 9, William Weich, aged 
62 years 


In West Peru, Mrs. Bessie Austin, aed 25 

ears : 

In West Newton, Mass, July 31, Mrs. Abbie 
Adams Fessenden, aged 75 years. 

In Waterville, Aug. 8, Thomas H 
aged 52 years; Aug. 9, Mrs. Rache! H 
den, aged 86 years. 

In West Peru, Aug. 6, Mrs. Bessie Austin 

‘ed 25 years. 

n Woodfords, at the residence of George H 
taynes, Henry T. Morrill, formerly of Lincoln 
Centre, aged 84 years. 

In Yarmouth, Aug. 12, Mrs. 
Ricker, widow of the late Eleazer 

D., aged 91 years, 3 months. 


Ross 
She! 


Sophronia 


Burbauk 





MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS 

—The twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Maine State Jersey Cattle Associa 
tion will be held at the town house in 
Winthrop on Saturday, Aug. 2, at2 
o'clock, P. M., for the election of officers 
for the year ensuing; to hear and action 
reports of oflicers; to take action on re- 
vision of by-laws of the association; to 
act on any other business that may prop 
erly be presented. N. R. Pike, Sec’y 

—The 28th annual Fair of the Waldo 
& Penobscot Agricultural Society will be 
held in Monroe on their grounds, Sept. 
15th, 16th and 17th, 1896. Large pre 
miums are offered in stock and $120") in 
trotting purses. The track and grounds 
are in first class condition. Entries wil! 
close Aug. 25 positively. 

E. A. NEALLEY, Sec’y. 
—The Board of Agriculture and Maine 


. | State Grange have spared no painstaking 


to make the famous field day meeting at 
Old Orchard, Aug. 27 and 28 an occasion 
of great interest to the farmers of Maine. 


|Some of the best talent on agricultural 


and scientific topics has been secured, 


j}and it will be well worth the time of 


every farmer to avail himself of this rare 
opportunity to spend a few days by the 
sea after a hard summer’s work and |isteu 
to such speakers as J. H. Brigham of 
Ohio, Master of the National Grange, 
Prof. James W. Robinson Agriculture 


/and Dairy Commissioner of Canada; Lr. 


A. W. Harris, President of the Maine 
State College; W. W. Stetson, Worthy 
State Lecturer; Hon. N. J. Bachelder, 


| Secretary of N. H. Board of Agriculture, 


and others. The addresses wil! be of 4 
character to interest and instruct, all 
treating upon subjects in which all are 
interested in a general way. Special 
rates at the hotels have been secure’! for 
this season. Music by Hardy's orchestra 
of Manchester, N. H. 

—Mr. C. A. Mace writes: “We hada 
short hay crop, but an excellent grain 
crop, and heavy crop of corn will make 
We shall have 15 tons 
at least of: nice oat fodder, which cut 
early will be fed without threshing 
the cows, and 3! acres heavy corn will 
make us wish for more barn room. 
This is good farming. 

—The Northern. Cumberland Agric! 
tural Society of Harrison, Maine, hold 
their Fair on Sept. 22 and 23. 

J. Orrin Ross, See y 

—Miss Edith Craig of this town has i2 
her garden quite a wonder in the shape 
of a sunflower. Just above the ground 
it has grown up five stalks instead of 
one, and on one of these branches there 
are twelve blossoms and nine buds. 02 
fourteen blossoms and four 
buds; on the whole plant forty blossoms 
and twenty-nine buds—sixty-nine 4l! 
told. She also has one that has at 


| tained a height of eight feet, two inches, 


and another whose head measures fro™ 
point to point of petals, 19! inches. 
Who beats that? A. CRAG. 
Island Falls, Aug. 18. 
—The Androscoggin Valley Fair wil! 
be held on its grounds at Canton 0" 
Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 1. 


Patrons’ Field Day at Oak Grove, Aug. 26 

The Patrons of Kennebec county #4 
making great preparations fur the Field 
Day at Oak Grove, next Wednesday, 
when they are to have the National Mas 
ter with them for a day. The full pr’ 
gramme is as follows: 


Morning, 10 o'clock. 
Masic by Vassaiboro Grange choir. 


Prayer. 
Address of Felesme by Prof. J. W. ThomP 
son, South China. - 
Response an.! Address by State Master W Lae 
Instrumental music by Brother and >) 
Fuller, Winslow. : 
Address by State Lecturer Stetson. | will 
Intermission for picnic dinner. office Wee. 
be served by the committee of arrangemeh™ 
patrons bringing their drinking cups. 
Afternoon. 





Music by choir. 


Literary exercises by members of Winslow 


y e will allow 
thd Cushnoc Great Master Brigham of Ohio 
Music. a teed 

Patrons coming with teams will br 
their owa feed and hitch under thou 
Carriages will be at the trains 4 
passengers to the grounds, about < 
mile from the station. 


yaa. 00 

There is now being agitated, by he 
parties interested, another State pou ~~ 
exhibit to be held at some place _ ~ ” 
ing winter, probably about the middle 
January. 





/ 
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laine Farmer 


The movements of western grain a 
the heaviest ever known in the sar 














time. 

Farmers say they can buy their co 
sod grain cheaper than they can grow 
pat do they put in the licks somewhe 
sise to produce something to buy it wit 








From all New England come the : 
ots of the unusual prefection of t 
apples this year—no scab, few worr 
god large size. 

Raise all the fall heifer calves—t! 
good ones. They will be wanted in d 
time. Skim milk and good hay will: 
it. 

The hog factor in Illinois farmii 
gems to be of more importance than 
Yaine. Atarecent sale of Poland Chi 
breeding stock in that State, ninety-o: 
hogs sold at an average price of $120. 











Ifyou would have the cows keep 1 

heir milk flow see that they have 
bey need to eat. There is plenty | 
meen stuff in the fields, but that lackir 
pod hay will fill the bill. 





Heavy crops of Hungarian are bei 
harvested this season. This isa valuab 
"der crop and comes in with great a 
ptance to supplement the short cr 
{ hay. A wider breadth than usu 
as grown. 


Grain that has been threshed prov 
» yield bountifully. This will gi 
hirymen a good lift, for however lo 
he price, that farmer gets along best wh 
n go to his granary for his supply i 
ead of buying out of the market. 








The Farmer will be represented « 
he State Fair at Lewiston, with its fu 
ditorial staff as usual. The office : 
he main entrance to the park will | 
en each day, where a representative « 
he paper will be found. Subscribe: 
pd visitors will at all times be welcom: 
all in. 


Mr. 8. D. Willard of Geneva, N. Y 
rites the Country Gentleman that “‘fror 
| that is learned, the apple cro 
hroughout western New York will e: 
lany produced in the State for year: 
Trees are generally loaded, and qualit 
) far superior to anything of years pas 
to make the entire product fit fo 
arket in One way or another.” 








At the meeting of the Executive Com 
hittee of the State Grange in Augustz 
tiday, it was decided to hold the nex 
leeting of the Grange at Augusta, th 
hird week in December. The meeting 
ill be held in City Hall, the use of whic! 

been tendered, gratis, to the Main 
trons, by the city government. I 

been many years since the Stat 
trons met in annual convention a 
ugusta and they will be givena cordia 
ception. 

CAUSE OF LOW PRICES. 


At a recent conference of scientists it 
tlin, Germany, the cause of low price: 
© agricultural products was discussed 
ofessor Sering delivered an address 
kpressing his belief that the prices o 
ricultural products had reached thei) 
bwest figures, but he admitted that they 
ight remain stationary for a long time 
»come, 
David Lubin of Sacramento, Cal., as 
Me representative of the Patrons of Hus- 
adry, contended that if their efforts tc 
tablish a free trade system should fail, 
farmers of the United States ought 
be granted bounties upon their ex 
ted products by the Government, 
‘fessor Sering warned his hearers that 
such a system were established, it 
‘uld immediately elicit strong retal- 
“ry measures in Europe, and, perhaps, 
ise the creation of a protectionist 
tion of the European countries against 
United States. It was a mere de- 
‘lon, he continued, for the agricultu- 
's of the United States to suppose that 
‘ance and Germany could be starved 
'o surrendering. The Argentine Re- 
blic and Russia, he said, could provide 
"ample supply of wheat, meats, etc., 
— indefinite time. 
ur. Schumacher concurred in Professor 
"he’s opinions, and contended that 
coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 
the United States would necessarily 
Wee a very serious economic conflict 
th Europe. 
'. Turke, whose commercial connec- 
88 are chiefly with the Argentine Re- 




















‘lic and Russia, expressed himself as 
‘dent that both of those countries 
"® only beginning their careers as the 
2 providers of the world. Russia, 
“id, was developing in the production 
_— amazingly, and he predicted 
i a few years the whole of 
- Tn Siberia would become a serious 
pratites for supplying Europe and the 
~ the world with cereals. Professor 
ad Suggested the creation of an in- 
‘onal alliance of the agrarians of 
Mion with a central bureau in 
tae rathington, Berlin or Paris, 
o Dy ws alliance hold an anuual 
tity - of delegates from various agarian 
the ong. The proposal was deferred 
The action of a future conference, 
Consensus of opinion indicated 
Products are cheaper because 
hee: ee countries which grow 





